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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releases on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and addresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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North Atlantic Council Begins Ministerial Meeting 


Following is a statement made by Secretary 
Herter on his arrival at Paris on December 13, 
together with the text of a communique issued by 
the North Atlantic Council on December 17 at 
. the close of the first part of its regular semi- 
| annual Ministerial Meeting, which was held at 
| Paris December 16 to 17. 


SECRETARY HERTER’S ARRIVAL STATEMENT, 
DECEMBER 13 


Once again the Foreign, Defense, and Finance 
Ministers of the NATO countries will meet here 
in Paris.1_ On December 18 I will meet President 
Eisenhower in Toulon and accompany him to 
Paris for the heads-of-government meeting be- 
ginning the following day. 

At the meeting of the NATO Council this year 
we will consider the state of our Alliance and of 
* our defenses and will discuss the international 
situation, including plans for a summit meeting. 

In considering the international situation, our 
assessment should be a realistic one. The sense 
of crisis appears to have lessened of late. We 
welcome this, but it remains to be seen whether 
+ the Soviet Union is prepared to negotiate seri- 
+ ously to reach equitable settlements of major 
© issues. It would be a grave error to base our plans 
for the future on a more optimistic appraisal than 
is warranted by the facts. 

The defensive strength of the NATO Alliance 
and its further improvement continues to be of 
fundamental importance. The economic strength 
and material well-being of the NATO member 
countries have grown substantially even while 
NATO has made steady progress in building its 
defenses. This fact testifies to the vitality and the 


*For a departure statement by Secretary Herter and 
an announcement of the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN 
of Dec. 28, 1959, p. 934. 
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energy of the peoples whose security and well- 
being our Alliance serves. I am confident these 
same qualities will also serve our common needs 
in the future. 

With respect to the United States, let me say 
that we have always given our full support to 
NATO. This continues to be our policy. The 
United States will, as it always has done, dis- 
charge its responsibilities in NATO and carry its 
fair share. 


FIRST COMMUNIQUE, DECEMBER 17 


Press release 865 dated December 18 

The North Atlantic Council began its regular 
Ministerial session in Paris on December 15. At 
the opening meeting, which marked the inaugu- 
ration of the permanent headquarters of NATO 
at the Porte Dauphine, statements were made by 
M. Michel Debré, Prime Minister of the French 
Republic, and Mr. Halvard Lange, President of 
the Council and Norwegian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, 

The Council devoted three days to a thorough 
discussion of the affairs of the Alliance, beginning 
with a review of the international situation. The 
Ministers unanimously reaffirmed their confidence 
in the North Atlantic Alliance, and agreed that 
it will remain indispensable during the coming 
years. They instructed the Permanent Council 
to undertake long-term planning, to cover the next 
ten years, on the objectives of the Alliance in the 
political, military, scientific and economic fields, 
and in regard to arms control. 

The Council also agreed that various economic 
problems, as they relate to NATO, should for 
the subject of further study in the Permanent 
Council. 

The Council examined the military situation. 
It took cognizance of the fact that Soviet military 
strength continues to grow. Current NATO de- 
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fense plans therefore remain valid. In view of 
this, and in the light of the Annual Review, the 
Ministers agreed that a determined effort is re- 
quired to guarantee the necessary strength of the 
Alliance. They expressed confidence that on the 
basis of the progress already achieved and in view 
of favorable economic developments in most 
NATO countries, this essential task is certainly 
within the ability of the Alliance as a whole. 

The Council reaffirmed that general and con- 
trolled disarmament remains the goal of the West. 
Every opportunity will be taken to make progress 
in this direction. Until this goal is achieved, how- 
ever, the Alliance cannot afford to neglect the 
measures necessary for its security. 

The Ministers had a full discussion on the forth- 


coming negotiations between East and West and 
agreed on the procedures whereby NATO will 
continue to participate in the preparations for 
these negotiations. The Council will resume these 
discussions on December 22, after the meeting of 
Heads of Government, and a second communique 
will then be issued. 

The Council concluded by expressing the hope 
that the negotiations between East and West will 
advance the solution of important problems and 
thus serve the ideals of peace and security which 
the Alliance has always upheld and defended. 

At the invitation of the Turkish Government the 
next Ministerial session of the Council will take 
place in Istanbul in May, 1960. 


Importance of Cultural Ties in Franco-American Alliance 


by Under Secretary Dillon* 


We in the Department of State applaud the 
outstanding contribution which the Lafayette Fel- 
lowship Foundation is making to the long and 
cherished tradition of Franco-American friend- 
ship and cooperation. Today’s pressing need to 
strengthen free-world unity calls for ever-closer 
ties between the American people and the great, 
liberty-loving people of France. The Lafayette 
Foundation, through its scholarship program for 
exceptionally gifted French graduate students, is 
immeasurably enhancing this relationship. 

Lafayette fellows are offered an opportunity to 
acquire a broad knowledge of the United States 
and of the lives and aspirations of our citizens. 
They are exposed to our uniquely productive eco- 
nomic system. They are eyewitnesses to our po- 
litical and civic activities. They participate in 
our cultural affairs and learn to appreciate the 
spiritual and meral values we hold so dear. 


* Address made before the Lafayette Fellowship Foun- 
dation at New York, N.Y., on Dec. 15 (press release 859). 
On this occasion Mr. Dillon received the Lafayette Gold 
Medal Award as a “statesman and diplomat who has 
dedicated his life and career to the finest tradition of 
democratic friendship.” 
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Although this program is only 4 years old, I 
am confident that we will soon see the day when 
Lafayette fellows will be numbered among the 
active leaders of France’s social, economic, and 
political life. By sending back to France a suc- 
cession of potential leaders who have a full under- 
standing of the United States and its people, the 
Foundation is rendering an invaluable service to 
both nations. 

There has never been a time in history when 
there was greater need for better understanding 
between al] nations and all peoples. Indeed, mu- 
tual understanding is an imperative of 20th cen- 
tury existence if we are ever to ease the tensions 
which beset today’s sorely troubled and sadly 
divided world. The ties which bind France and 
the United States together are a shining example 
of an admirable alliance in which understanding 
goes hand in hand with mutual respect and warm 
friendship. 

These ties have been formed over a period of 
nearly 200 years by ideals commonly held, by 
experiences commonly shared, and by bloodshed 
in a common cause. They have been strengthened 
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by an interchange of opinions and customs and by 
a continuing and lively interest in each other’s 
language and culture. 


French Influence in America 


French influence has been strong in America 
since the early days of the exploration and coloni- 
zation of the continent. It is to French explorers, 
such as Jacques Cartier, Samuel de Champlain, 
Robert de La Salle, Louis Joliet, and the French 
missionaries—of whom Pére Marquette is an out- 
standing example—that we owe the exploration of 
the Great Lakes region and the Mississippi basin. 
The memory of these French explorations lives on 
in ringing place names: Detroit, Des Moines, Vin- 
cennes, Terre Haute, Fond du Lac, and a host of 
others. Pére Marquette alone has given his name 
to a great university, a railway system, a river, two 
counties, and five towns and villages. 

During colonial days another strong current of 
French influence was evident in the successive 
waves of Huguenot immigrants who settled along 
the Eastern seaboard from New England to the 
Carolinas. The Huguenots were mostly artisans 
and tradesmen, and, through their knowledge and 
skills, they contributed significantly to the build- 
ing of colonial America. 

As our American Revolution developed, our lead- 
ers drew inspiration and encouragement from the 
French philosophers of the 18th century. In par- 
ticular, the political theories propounded by Mon- 
tesquieu in his remarkable work Z’E'sprit des Lois 
had a profound influence on the framers of the 
American Constitution. The extent of the politi- 
cal, military, and material assistance furnished by 
France to the Revolutionary American Colo- 
nies—in one of the earliest “foreign aid” pro- 
grams—is too well known to require elaboration 
here. We have a perpetual reminder in the serene 
and lovely Lady of Liberty presented to us by 
France, who marked her 75th anniversary in 
New York Harbor last July. 

A quarter of a century after our liberty had 
been won with the help of French troops led by 
Lafayette and Rochambeau, there occurred an 
episode which provides a deep insight into the 
character of the great Frenchman whose name is 
proudly borne by this foundation. When the Ter- 
ritory of New Orleans—which the French had 
begun to colonize nearly a hundred years before— 
became a part of the Union in 1803, the United 
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States Congress granted a tract of land to General 
Lafayette. Through an inadvertence, a portion 
of that same tract was later granted to the Cor- 
poration of New Orleans. Lafayette was assured 
by eminent jurists that he was in the right and 
was urged to put forth his claim. To which that 
gallant soldier replied: 


I cannot consent even to inquire into the validity of 
my title. It was gratuitously bestowed by Congress, 
and it is for them to say what was given. I cannot for 
a moment think of entering into litigation with any 
public body in the United States. 

On the tract that Lafayette so gracefully relin- 
quished was built the city of New Orleans. To 
this day the citizens of New Orleans take justifi- 
able pride in their French heritage. For the 
French epoch has left behind an indelible imprint 
on their architecture, customs, cuisine, and family 
names. 

In recent times French influence in the United 
States has been exercised primarily through art- 
ists, writers, and teachers of both nations. 
Since the early days of this century, when the 
Paris school of painting gained undisputed pri- 
macy, American artists have flocked to that lovely 
city. Many American writers, and particularly 
those of the generation which came to maturity 
between the two world wars, found in Paris the 
intellectual and artistic atmosphere most congen- 
ial to their work. Since the last war the number 
of American students enrolled in French univer- 
sities—more than a thousand annually—has been 
larger than that from any other foreign country. 

The number of French students in this country 
is growing and now averages about 600 each year. 

French continues to be one of the most popular 
foreign languages in American universities and 
colleges. From a study of the language many 
American students are able to move on to a first- 
hand acquaintance with the great classics of 
French literature. The works of French drama- 
tists, from Moliére and Rostand to Sartre, are pro- 
duced on Broadway and by little theater groups 
across the country. The output of France’s mo- 
tion picture studios has always found an apprecia- 
tive audience here, and many French entertainers 
and popular ballads are almost as well known on 
Main Street as they are along the Champs Elysées. 

The French have enriched our American social 
fabric in another significant manner. They have 
brought us a certain grace and joy of living. Our 
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Puritan and pioneer ancestors had many excellent 
qualities, but urbanity and gaiety were not con- 
spicuously among them. Thanks in good part to 
French influence over the years, we have a more 
cosmopolitan outlook on life. Certainly French 
influence can be found everywhere about us: on 
our restaurant menus, on the dining tables of our 
homes, in our shops and fashions, our art and 
architecture and interior design, and in our every- 
day conversation and humor. 


Two-Way Cultural Avenue 


From the earliest days of our Franco-American 
friendship the flow of influence and ideas between 
the two countries has been reciprocal. The archi- 
tects of that monumental event of history, the 
French Revolution, owed much to the earlier 
American Revolution. In 1789 Thomas Paine 
said, “The principles of America opened the Bas- 
tille.” In recognition of the influence of the 
American experiment on the French Revolution, 
Lafayette sent the key of the Bastille to George 
Washington, who accepted it as “a token of the 
victory gained by liberty.” 

After the revolutionary periods, the heavy traf- 
fic in words and ideas was maintained. French- 
men who have come to our shores have been eager 
to weigh our qualities and to draw parallels be- 
tween the two democracies. Such brilliant ob- 
servers of the American scene as De Tocqueville 
stimulated French interest in the United States. 
More recent literary explorers have been André 
Siegfried and André Maurois. Jacques Maritain, 
who has lived among us for nearly a quarter of a 
century, has eloquently expressed faith in the 
United States as “a country entirely turned 
toward the future, not the past.” 

This two-way cultural avenue made the novels 
of Fenimore Cooper as familiar to the French 
turn-of-the-century schoolboy as were the works 
of Dumas to his American contemporary. In our 
own days the plays of Arthur Miller and Tennes- 
see Williams, the novels of Hemingway and 
Faulkner, are accorded a respectful and searching 
attention in France—an attention given to few 
other foreign writers. We reciprocate with our 
interest in such modern French writers as Gide, 
Camus, Rolland, and Mauriac. 

Perhaps one of the most golden pages in this 
history of cultural exchange was written during 
France’s dark days of 1940, when more than a 
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hundred French artists, professors, and scholars 
came to this country, where they were able to keep 
the vitality of French thought and culture alive 
and free. Many accepted teaching and research 
assignments at leading American universities. 
Others formed, at the New School for Social Re- 
search in this city, the nucleus of what has since 
become the French University in New York. 


U.S. Aware of France’s Resurgent Strength 


In discussing Franco-American cultural ties I 
cannot help recalling that in the past certain of 
our French friends have taken us to task for what 
they believed, rightly or wrongly, was our pre- 
occupation with the material aspects of civiliza- 
tion and the day-to-day practicalities of interna- 
tional relations. Today, as I learned during my 
all-too-brief visit to Paris,? some of these same 
friends feel that we are being overly sentimental 
about their country. They fear that concentra- 
tion on past glories may be causing us to overlook 
the realities of the new France. 

I can assure our friends that their concern is un- 
warranted. We are well aware of France’s re- 
surgent strength. Over the past 10 years French 
industrial production has grown at a prodigious 
rate. In the last 5 years alone industrial output 
has increased by nearly 50 percent. 

At a time when the Soviet Union is talking of 
the supposed “decadence” of the Western democ- 
racies and is seeking to project its own image to 
the newly developing countries as the ideal blue- 
print for rapid industrial growth, it is important 
that France’s remarkable recovery has proceeded 
at a pace at least equaling that of the Soviet 
Union and that it has been achieved within the 
framework of a society erected on the ideals of 
individual liberty and human dignity. This is 
eloquent testimony that freedom, not tyranny, is 
the wave of the future. 

France is the oldest ally of the United States. 
This alliance has survived nearly two centuries of 
wars and revolutions and is today one of the 
foundations of the foreign policies of both our 
countries. Today our alliance has a new form, 
that of the Atlantic Pact, in which—for the first 
time during peacetime—France and the United 





*Mr. Dillon was at Paris Dec. 11-14 during a visit to 
Europe for discussions with economic officials. For an 
announcement of his itinerary, see BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 
1959, p. 862. 
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States find themselves associated in an organiza- 
tion for the defense of their common patrimony, 
both territorial and spiritual. It is fitting that 
France was chosen as the seat of NATO and that 
an American has been chosen as its military com- 
mander. For both countries have been among the 
most ardent defenders, propagators, and practi- 
tioners of those ideas which the Atlantic Pact is 
designed to protect. 

As always, we look upon France as a stanch 
friend and ally. We fully recognize and welcome 
the industrial and economic rebirth that is taking 
place in France. Our tourists, students, and 
young artists will continue to be drawn to France 
as the repository of a great culture. In truth, 
the reality of France today is the sum and total 
of qualities both old and new which give her a 
unique and influential place in world affairs. 
And today, more than ever before, we realize the 
importance of cultural ties in cementing our 
alliance. 

I regret that my good friend, Ambassador 
Hervé Alphand, was called to Paris and is unable 
to be with us tonight. For I can think of no bet- 
ter way of stressing the value of French-Ameri- 
can cultural interchange than by quoting from 
one of his recent speeches. He said: 

The unique brotherhood which, for nearly two centu- 
ries, has bound our two countries together in the political 
field, obtains also in the cultural field, and it is hard to 
imagine how one could exist without the other. 

By exerting its efforts to achieve ever-closer 
relations, the Lafayette Foundation is not only 
serving the best interests of France and the 
United States but also the cause of human free- 
dom everywhere. 


U.S. Protests to Czechoslovakia 
on Anti-American Exhibit 
Press release 855 dated December 15 

The U.S. Embassy at Prague delivered the fol- 
lowing note to the Czechoslovak Government 
on December 12. 


The Government of the United States is sur- 
prised to learn of an exhibit displayed at the 
Klement Gottwald Museum in Prague. This ex- 
hibit contains a number of items highly offensive 
to the United States Government since they are 
false in content and markedly anti-American in 
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character. The exhibit includes, for example, a 
photograph of twelve severed human heads 
lying on the ground, with a caption: “American 
head hunters and their helpers. The methods of 
colonialists do not change.” Another part of the 
display refers to General MacArthur as a “mass 
murderer”. 

An exhibit of this character could not be dis- 
played without the sanction of Czechoslovak au- 
thorities. Such an exhibit is clearly inconsistent 
with repeated statements by the Czechoslovak 
Government of its desire to improve Czechoslovak- 
United States relations and seems deliberately 
calculated to worsen rather than ease the inter- 
national atmosphere. 


U.S. Replies to Soviet Protest 
on German Draft Radio Legislation 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. concern- 
ing German draft legislation providing for the 
establishment of a central radio network with 
headquarters in West Berlin. 


U.S. NOTE OF DECEMBER 15! 


The Government of the United States received 
the Soviet Government’s note of November 11, 1959 
with some surprise, for it appears to have been 
prompted by certain misapprehensions about 
those procedures and safeguards which have long 
been in effect regarding the application of Fed- 
eral German legislation and the operation of Fed- 
eral German agencies in Berlin. The importance 
which the United States, as one of the occupying 
powers, attaches to the maintenance of the special 
status of Berlin has been dealt with in numerous 
communications to the Soviet Union. 

The Government of the United States wishes 
to reaffirm the principle of four power responsi- 
bility for Greater Berlin and notes that the 
desire of the Soviet Government to avoid interfer- 
ence with Berlin’s special status is reflected in the 
reference note. 

In view of the experience of the past ten years, it 


1 Delivered to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs by 
the American Embassy at Moscow on Dec. 15 (press re- 
lease 861 dated Dec. 16). 








seems superfluous to remind the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the arrangements which the occupation 
authorities have long kept in force to insure that 
the relationships of the German Federal Republic 
and Berlin are compatible with the special status 
of the city. The Government of the United States 
is not aware that any proposal raised to date for 
the establishment of a Deutschlandfunk contains 
features which are incompatible with the special 
status of Berlin. 

In view of the foregoing, the Government of 
the United States believes that the considerations 
expressed by the Soviet Union in its note are not 
valid. 


SOVIET NOTE OF NOVEMBER 11? 


Unofficial translation 


92/0SA 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics considers it necessary to draw the attention of the 
Government of the United States of America to the fol- 
lowing question : 

On 30 September the Government of the FRG [Federal 
Republic of Germany] approved and sent to the Bundestag 
for its consideration draft legislation on radio broad- 
casting which provided for the establishment in West 
Berlin of the West German radio station “Deutschland- 
Funk”. According to the draft legislation the radio sta- 
tion would be run by representatives of the FRG and of 
the Laender. 

This decision of the Government of the FRG is illegal 
because it is incompatible with the existing statute of 
West Berlin. As is generally known—and was confirmed 
by the participants of the Geneva Conference of Foreign 
Ministers—West Berlin has never been a part, and is not 
now a part, of the state territory of the FRG, cannot be 
governed by organs of the Federal Government, nor does 
the jurisdiction of FRG authorities extend to it. 

It must be noted that this is not the first time the Gov- 
ernment of the FRG has attempted illegal interference in 
the internal affairs of West Berlin. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has already called the attention of the Government 
of the USA to this fact, particularly in connection with 
the holding of elections in West Berlin for president of 
the FRG. Recently the authorities of the FRG again 
selected West Berlin as a place for holding elections, for 
purposes of show—this time for president of the West 
German Bundesrat. 

The creation of the radio station in West Berlin now 
being undertakerf by the Government of the FRG cannot 
be looked upon as other than an attempt to intensify sub- 
versive activity and hostile propaganda from the territory 


* Handed to American Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
son at Moscow by Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister V. S. 
Semenov. 


of West Berlin, which testifies to its lack of desire to 
take into consideration the readiness expressed by par- 
ticipants of the Geneva Conference to resolve the ques- 
tion of not permitting such activity. 

The plan for the creation of a West German radio sta- 
tion in West Berlin, in the center of another state, clearly 
has as its purpose the intensification of hostile activity 
against the German Democratic Republic. The Soviet 
Government considers the aforementioned activities of 
the Government of the FRG as a new provocation which 
is calculated to make the atmosphere in Berlin and all 
of Germany more tense and to fan the flames of the “cold 
war” in the center of Europe. The activities of the Gov- 
ernment of the FRG cannot be considered as anything 
but a premeditated attempt to interfere with the success- 
ful conclusion of forthcoming negotiations on the Berlin 
question at a time when more favorable foundations for 
the attainment of an agreement on West Berlin have been 
created as a result of conversations between the Chair- 
man of the USSR Council of Ministers N. S. Khrushchev 
and the President of the USA D. Eisenhower. 

In connection with the foregoing the Soviet Govern- 
ment expects that the Government of the USA—which 
has repeatedly declared that it, together with the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and France, bears responsibil- 
ity for the situation in West Berlin—will take the neces- 
sary measures to preclude the possibility of the authorities 
of the FRG conducting such illegal activities with respect 
to West Berlin. 

Similar notes are also being sent by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to the Governments of Great Britain and France. 


Moscow, November 11, 1959 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 
86th Congress, ist Session 


Discussion of Activities of Panama Canal Company. 
Hearing before the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. April 14,1959. 9 pp. 

Agreement for Cooperation Between the United States 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency. Hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Agreements for Cooperation 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. June 30, 
1959. 94 pp. 

Passport Reorganization Act of 1959. Hearings before 
the Special Subcommittee of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee. August 26-September 1, 1959. 
568 pp. 

Rio Grande International Storage Dams Project: Pro- 
posed Amistad Dam and Reservoir (formerly known 
as Diablo Dam). Report of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, 
United States Section. S. Doc. 65. September 9, 1959. 
153 pp., with charts and maps. 

United States Foreign Policy: Developments in Military 
Technology and Their Impact on United States Strat- 
egy and Foreign Policy. A study prepared at the request 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee by the 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, the 
Johns Hopkins University. No. 8. December 6, 1959. 
120 pp. [Committee print.] 
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New Nonimmigrant Visa Regulations 


by Hallie Mae Pryor 


The Department of State announced recently 
that it had issued new regulations designed to 
speed the issuance of visas to aliens who want to 
visit the United States.1_ The regulations, with a 
delayed effective date of January 1, 1960, were 
published in the Federal Register of August 18, 
1959, thus giving more than 4 months’ advance 
notice to those interested persons who wished to 
comment or offer suggestions on the new provi- 
sions. Comments were also specifically invited 
from the Federal Bar Association, the American 
Bar Association, and the Association of Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Lawyers. 

The first general regulations governing the is- 
suance and refusal of visas were issued by the 
Visa Office on June 13, 1946, and became effective 
September 10, 1946. These regulations were pub- 
lished pursuant to section (3) (A) of the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act of June 11, 1946, which 
required every agency to separately state and cur- 
rently publish in the Federal Register substantive 
rules adopted as authorized by law. Published 
as part 61 of title 22, these regulations were com- 
prehensive in nature and laid down the basic pat- 
tern which has since been followed in the issuance 
of all visa regulations. With minor amendments 
and a change in 1948 in the part number to 42, 
they remained in effect until the regulations issued 
pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality Act 
were published on December 19, 1952. 

While the Department claims exemption from 
the provisions of section 4 of the act requiring 
advance notice of proposed rulemaking, the Visa 
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*Persons wishing to receive the Visa Office Bulletin 
may have their names placed on the mailing list upon re- 
quest to the Visa Office, Department of State, Wash- 
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Office does publish advance notice of such amend- 
ments whenever there appears to be sufficient pub- 
lic interest. Such was the case of an amendment 
requiring certain additional information to be 
submitted in connection with applications for 
crew-list visas. re ay 
Furthermore, visa regulations contain a consid- 
erable amount of interpretive material. For ex- 
ample, much of the material contained in section 
41.91(a) (9), (10), and (12) was formerly con- 
tained in administrative instructions but has now 
been incorporated into the regulations. Sections 
41.25 (b) and (c), 41.40(b), 41.55(c), and 41.91 
(a) (28) also contain interpretations. This ma- 
terial is included in the regulations to keep the 
public informed of the statutory and regulatory 
constructions of the Department, since there are 
no published decisions on visa matters and very 
few visa questions find their way into the courts. 
The Visa Office Bulletin also serves to keep the 
public informed with regard to interpretations of 
the immigration laws made by the Department.* 


Simplification of Procedures for Issuing Visas 


During the last 5 years remarkable progress has 
been made in the simplification and liberalization 
of the procedures governing the issuance of non- 
immigrant visas. On March 30, 1954, in his mes- 
sage to Congress on the foreign economic policy 
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of the United States, the President stressed the 
cultural and economic importance of international 
travel and stated :* 

Meanwhile, in the executive branch, I shall instruct 
the appropriate agencies and departments, at home and 
abroad, to consider how they can facilitate international 
travel. They will be asked to take action to simplify 
governmental procedures relating to customs, visas, pass- 
ports, exchange or monetary restrictions and other regu- 
lations that sometimes harass the traveler. 

A directive was subsequently issued by the 
President to the Departments of State, Commerce, 
Justice, and the Treasury on May 26, 1954, re- 
questing that the action indicated in the message 
be taken. In complying with the President’s di- 
rective the Department has initiated a systematic 
program of expediting the documentation of bona 
fide nonimmigrants consistent with the immigra- 
tion laws and regulations, particularly those pro- 
visions relating to the security of the United 
States. 

The first and perhaps the most significant 
change was a regulatory amendment published 
on June 30, 1955, which permitted all bona fide 
nonimmigrants to be issued nonimmigrant visas 
and to have their names entered or retained on a 
quota or subquota waiting list with the exception 
of (1) exchange visitors, (2) aliens who willfully 
violated their nonimmigrant status while in the 
United States, and (3) aliens who had been de- 
ported from the United States and had not been 
granted permission by the Attorney General to 
reapply following deportation. Under the regu- 
lation as amended a consular officer will issue a 
nonimmigrant visa to an alien registered on a 
quota registration list if he is satisfied that for the 
purpose of the visit presently contemplated the 
alien is a bona fide nonimmigrant; that is, he can 
and will depart from the United States upon the 
conclusion of his temporary stay in this country. 
It was thus recognized that an alien might qualify 
as a nonimmigrant for the purpose of making one 
or more trips to the United States even though 
he might have an eventual intention of immigrat- 
ing to this country. The regulations provide that 
the names of aliens who violate their nonimmi- 
grant status in the United States will be removed 
from the registration list and may not be rein- 
stated under their original priority. 

Simultaneously with the publication of this reg- 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 9, 1954, p. 602. 
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ulation the period of maximum validity of non- 
immigrant visas was extended from 24 to 48 
months in cases of aliens who are nationals or 
stateless residents of foreign countries whose gov- 
ernments issue visas to U.S. nationals in a similar 
class valid for an equivalent period or whose gov- 
ernments do not require visas of U.S. nationals in 
a similar class visiting that country. Sections 221 
(c) and 281 of the act require that, insofar as prac- 
ticable, the validity of nonimmigrant visas and 
the fees charged therefor shall be governed by 
reciprocity. Under the statute visa requirements 
may be waived on a reciprocal basis only for na- 
tionals of foreign contiguous territory or adjacent 
islands so that the United States cannot recipro- 
cate fully if a foreign country does not require 
visas of U.S. nationals proceeding to that country. 
The Department can, however, issue to nationals 
of such countries nonimmigrant visas valid for 4 
years and an unlimited number of applications for 
admission without fee. The regulations published 
on June 30, 1955, also provided that nonimmigrant 
visas could be revalidated any number of times 
without a formal application up to a period of 
validity not extending more than 4 years from the 
date of original issuance. 

Following publication of these regulations, the 
Department made representations to the govern- 
ments of foreign countries in an effort to obtain a 
liberalization of their treatment of American citi- 
zens entering those countries as nonimmigrants 
with respect to the validity of nonimmigrant doc- 
umentation and the visa fees charged. Asa result 
of this effort there are now 65 countries which 
either issue 4-year nonimmigrant visas to U.S. 
citizens free of charge or do not require visas at 
all of U.S. citizens visiting those countries, and 
the United States in turn issues 48-month no-fee 
visas to nationals of these countries. 


Combined Business and Pleasure Visa 


Early in 1956 the Department authorized con- 
sular officers to issue a combined B-1 and B-2 visa 
to aliens who might wish to make several entries 
into the United States, some entries for business 
and some for pleasure. Ifthecountry of which an 
applicant for this type of visa is a national charges 
a fee for either a business or pleasure visa, the 
consular officer must charge an equal fee. The De- 
partment also provided at that time that a visa 
valid for two applications for admission might 
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be issued to an alien who intended to make more 
than one entry into the United States in the course 
of a single journey regardless of the practice of 
the applicant’s country in documenting American 
citizens. It was felt that, in view of the reciproc- 
ity requirements of the law, not more than two 
entries could be permitted in such a case, but it 
was thought that Congress certainly intended that 
an alien who wanted to make a visit to the United 
States and proceed briefly to Canada, Mexico, or 
some other nearby country and then return to his 
homeland through the United States should be 
permitted to do so without the necessity of apply- 
ing for a new visa in a country in which he has 
no ties. 

Prior to 1957 the law required that all nonimmi- 
grants, except certain foreign government and 
international organization officials, be finger- 
printed in connection with their visa applications. 
As a result of strong recommendations by the 
President and the Department, the Congress pro- 
vided in section 8 of the act of September 11, 
1957, that the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General should have authority to waive finger- 
printing of foreign nationals in nonimmigrant 
visa cases on a reciprocal basis. Although at the 
time of the enactment of this legislation several 
foreign countries fingerprinted U.S. citizens enter- 
ing those countries as nonimmigrants, these 
requirements were eliminated as a result of repre- 
sentations made by our embassies; and at the 
present time we do not fingerprint nonimmigrant 
visa applicants ef any nationality. Thus the 
reciprocal statutory provisions relating to the 
validity of nonimmigrant visas, the fees charged 
for visa issuance, and fingerprinting of nonimmi- 
grants have not only facilitated travel to the 

Inited States of alien nonimmigrants but have 
also enabled the Department to obtain concessions 
for U.S. citizens traveling abroad which have 
freed such travel from certain fairly serious 
annoyances. 

During these years the Department also under- 
took to standardize nonimmigrant visa procedures. 
A standardized preliminary nonimmigrant ques- 
tionnaire was developed for use in cases in which 
there is question as to the bona fide nonimmigrant 
status or the eligibility of a nonimmigrant visa 
applicant to receive a visa. The form is also used 
in cases in which an alien resides at a considerable 
distance from the consular office and it is therefore 
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necessary to conduct the preliminary processing 
of the case by mail. The official nonimmigrant 
visa application form was revised and simplified 
and now consists of a three-by-five card designed 
for use as an index card by the consular office. It 
requires completion of approximately 10 items of 
information, most of which are required by stat- 
ute, and is completed in single copy only. 


Principal Changes in the Regulations 


The Department has attempted, in the new non- 
immigrant visa regulations which will become 
effective on January 1, 1960, not only to stream- 
line the processing of nonimmigrant visa applica- 
tions but to make as easily accessible and as clear 
and unambiguous as possible the information 
which consular officers must have in order to exer- 
cise the visa function properly. Significant 
changes made in the new regulations are listed in 
Visa Office Bulletin No. 45. 

One of the important editorial changes in the 
new regulations is the avoidance of all repetitions 
of the statute. In earlier regulations certain pro- 
visions of the law were included without any 
distinction being made between statutory and reg- 
ulatory requirements. For example, with regard 
to students, the regulations formerly provided in 
part that an applicant for a student visa must 
establish that (1) he has a residence in a foreign 
country which he has no intention of abandoning, 
(2) he is a bona fide student qualified to pursue 
and is seeking to enter the United States tem- 
porarily and solely for the purpose of pursuing a 
full course of study as prescribed by the institu- 
tion of learning to which he is destined, and (3) 
he will attend and has been accepted by an insti- 
tution of learning approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral as evidenced by the presentation of a Form 
I-20. The first requirement is statutory, the sec- 
ond is in part statutory and in part regulatory, 
the third regulatory; but there was no indication 
to this effect in the regulations themselves. Now 
the regulations say “an alien shall be classifiable 
as a nonimmigrant student if he establishes to the 
satisfaction of the consular officer that he qualifies 
under the provisions of section 101(a) (15) (F) of 
the Act and that”—and then follow on with the 
regulatory requirements which implement the 
statute. 

Experience demonstrated that those using the 
earlier regulations, knowing that statutory pro- 
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visions were included in the regulations, might 
have felt that they could be governed by the regu- 
lations alone and need not refer to the statute. 
Since all applicable provisions of the law could 
not be put in the regulations, important statutory 
requirements might be overlooked. Now it is clear 
from the regulations themselves that the law must 
first be consulted and then the regulations. Con- 
sular officers have a complete collection of all 
statutes, treaties, Presidential proclamations, and 
Executive orders bearing upon immigration. 

Other editorial changes include the expansion 
of the section on definitions, which now contains 
all definitions of terms which are used in more 
than one section of the regulations and an in- 
creased use of cross references. 

The regulations are organized so that they fol- 
low as closely as possible the sequence in which a 
visa application is normally processed. When an 
individual makes application the consular officer 
must first determine whether he is a person to 
whom a visa can be issued and whether a visa is 
necessary. Therefore, the first sections deal with 
the documentation of nationals, claimant na- 
tionals, and former nationals of the United States, 
and the waivers of passport and visa require- 
ments. Next, the consular officer wants to know 
whether the alien is a nonimmigrant and, if so, 
what classification is appropriate. So the classifi- 
cation sections follow. Sections dealing with the 
ineligible classes and the provisions under which, 
in exceptional cases, visas may be issued to aliens 
falling within certain of these classes, the types of 
visas which may be issued, whether diplomatic, 
official, or regular, the procedure to be followed by 
the alien in applying for his visa, and the pro- 
cedure for issuing or refusing the visa or revoking 
a previously issued visa follow in logical sequence. 


Other Innovations 

The nonimmigrant regulations did not previ- 
ously contain information on ineligible classes. 
These provisions were contained in the immigrant 
regulations and were made part of the nonimmi- 
grant regulations by cross-reference only. Now 
there is a complete discussion of the ineligible 
classes in this part, and all of the exceptions for 
nonimmigrants are carefully pointed out in this 
section of the new regulations. 

Another innovation is the inclusion of sections 


41,100, 41.102, and 41.104 on the types of non- 
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immigrant visas. Formerly there was a separate 
part, part 40, dealing with diplomatic visas only, 
which gave rise to a number of misconceptions. 
Many persons thought that a diplomatic visa 
could be issued only to an alien classifiable as a 
foreign government official, that is, one coming 
to the United States on business for his govern- 
ment, or to an official of an international organ- 
ization coming on business of the organization. 
However, this is not the case. Diplomatic and 
official visas are visas of courtesy which entitle 
the applicant to certain privileges in connection 
with his visa application, such as exemption from 
the requirement of personal appearance, submis- 
sion of a photograph, and, on a reciprocal basis, 
from payment of visa fees. By comity the bearer 
of a diplomatic or official visa is usually accorded 
preferential treatment at ports of entry. 

The issuance of this type of visa has, however, 
nothing to do with the granting of diplomatic 
privileges and immunities to persons who are 
acting in a representative capacity for foreign 
governments or international organizations. 
Diplomatic and official visas may be issued to 
persons falling within the categories listed in 
sections 41.102 and 41.104 even though they may 
be entering as students or on personal business 
or pleasure, or as exchange visitors. Such per- 
sons would be issued a diplomatic or official F 
visa if coming as students, diplomatic or official 
B visas if coming on business or pleasure, or 
diplomatic exchange-visitor visas if entering as 
participants in a designated exchange-visitor 
program. 


Oath Requirement Eliminated 

The requirement that an oath be administered 
in connection with an application for a nonimmi- 
grant visa has been eliminated. While the elimi- 
nation of the oath simplifies to a certain extent 
the visa-issuing process, it does not in any way 
represent a relaxation of the requirements to be 
met by visa applicants. The preliminary non- 
immigrant visa application form lists the classes 
of aliens who are barred from permanent admis- 
sion into this country. These classes include 
aliens who seek to procure or have sought to pro- 
cure, or have procured, a visa or other documenta- 
tion for entry into the United States by fraud 
or by willful misrepresentation of a material fact. 

The nonimmigrant visa application form is 
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now revised to substitute the following language 
for the former jurat: 

I declare under the penalties prescribed by law that 
the information contained in this application, including 
any statements made a part thereof, has been examined 
by me and is true, correct and complete to the best of 
my knowledge and belief and that 18 USC 1001 has 
been explained to me.® 


It is believed that requiring a visa applicant to 
sign the foregoing statement and explaining the 
penalty provisions of the law will afford adequate 
safeguards against the making of false statements 
in nonimmigrant visa applications. Experience 
has demonstrated that persons who are attempt- 
ing to effect a fraudulent entry into the United 
States have little hesitancy in swearing to state- 
ments which are not true. On the other hand, 
many sincere and conscientious persons are of- 
fended by the requirement that they take an oath 
to the truth of the statements contained in their 
visa applications, particularly in view of the fact 
that foreign countries generally do not require an 
oath of American citizens or others desiring to 
proceed temporarily to those countries. While the 
oath has been eliminated in connection with non- 
immigrant visa applications, the Department is 
continuing to emphasize the importance and 
dignity of the oath in connection with immigrant 
visa applications. 


Revalidation and Transfer of Visas 


The provisions of 41.125 and 41.126 relating to 
the revalidation and transfer of visas are of con- 
siderable interest to anyone concerned with the 
problems of aliens who enter the United States 
as nonimmigrants for fairly extended periods of 
time, such as students and exchange visitors, and 
who desire to make trips to nearby countries and 
return. There are still some countries which issue 
single-entry visas valid for only a limited period 
of time to American citizens proceeding to those 
countries as students or for other cultural pur- 


518 USC 1001 reads as follows: 

“Whoever, in any matter within the jurisdiction of any 
department or agency of the United States knowingly 
and willfully falsifies, conceals or covers up by any 
trick, scheme, or device a material fact, or makes any 
false, fictitious or fraudulent statements or representa- 
tions, or makes or uses any false writing or document 
knowing the same to contain any false, fictitious or 
fraudulent statement or entry, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both.” 
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poses. We must, therefore, reciprocate with the 
issuance of visas similarly limited. Interestingly 
enough, these countries are, in many instances, 
ones which send a large contingent of students and 
exchangees to the United States; for example, 
Brazil, Ecuador, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Peru, and 
the United Arab Republic. 

Canada, Mexico, and other nearby countries 
will not admit an alien who is in the United States 
in a nonimmigrant status unless that alien has 
in his possession a document valid for reentry into 
the United States. An alien who has a single- 
entry visa, or whose visa has expired, or whose 
passport has expired and must be surrendered to 
the appropriate authorities of his own govern- 
ment for issuance of a new passport is not in a 
position to meet this requirement. Under prior 
regulations the visa could not be revalidated or 
transferred unless the alien was abroad and 
within the jurisdiction of the consular office to 
which he applied for a revalidation or transfer of 
his visa. 

Under the new regulations consular officers may 
in their discretion waive the personal appearance 
of an applicant for revalidation or transfer of a 
nonimmigrant visa and the alien need not be 
within the consular district at the time of such 
application. Therefore an alien in the United 
States with a nonimmigrant visa limited by reci- 
procity may mail his passport containing the 
visa—or a new passport with a statement from the 
consular authorities of his own government to the 
effect. that his passport containing a valid U.S. 
visa has been taken up by those authorities and 
replaced with a new passport—to the consular 
office which issued his original visa and request a 
revalidation or transfer. If the consular officer 
is satisfied that the alien is maintaining nonimmi- 
grant status in the United States and is otherwise 
qualified, he may revalidate or transfer the visa 
and return it by mail to the alien in the United 
States. It is believed that this procedure will 
prove to be a satisfactory solution to what has 
previously constituted an insuperable obstacle to 
the travel of many foreign students and exchange 
visitors to nearby countries. 


Review of Visa Refusals 

Applicants for visas are afforded ample protec- 
tion under the new regulations against arbitrary 
or unjustified refusal. The provisions of section 
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41.130(c) continue a procedure which has been the 
regular practice of the Department but which has 
never been stated so fully in regulations. The De- 
partment has in the past, at the request of an in- 
terested person, called upon consular officers to 
submit reports in cases in which there is any indi- 
cation that a visa may have been refused errone- 
ously. The Department may not, of course, direct 
a consular officer to issue a visa in any case, but it 
can give the consular officer the benefit of its ad- 
visory opinion, and, if an error in interpretation 
of Jaw has been made, the Department’s ruling is 
binding. 

Section 41.90 provides that a visa is to be re- 
fused only upon a ground specifically set out in 
the law or regulations issued thereunder and fur- 
ther provides that consideration is to be given to 
any evidence submitted indicating that the ground 
for a prior refusal of a nonimmigrant visa may no 
longer exist. Thus there is no room for arbitrary 
visa refusals or for the exercise of whim or fancy. 

The provisions of section 41.130(b), although 
reflecting longstanding practice, have now for the 
first time been put in regulatory form. Under 
this section the Department or the principal con- 
sular officer at a post may request review of a case 
and final action by a consular officer other than 
the one who originally considered the application. 

Other protections afforded to visa applicants in 
the new regulations are contained in sections 41.91 
(c) (2) and 41.111(a). 

Under the provisions of section 221(g) (2) of 
the act a visa must be refused (1) if the alien’s 
application fails to comply with the provisions of 
the act; that is, if the applicant fails to furnish 
the information required to be included in the 
application by the act or regulations; (2) if the 
application contains a false or incorrect statement 
which does not constitute a ground of ineligibility 
under section 212(a)(9) or (19) of the act; (3) 
if the application is not supported by the docu- 
ments required by the act or regulations; (4) if 
the applicant refuses to be fingerprinted when 
fingerprinting is required; or (5) if the applica- 
tion otherwise fails to meet the specific require- 
ments of the act for reasons for which the 
applicant is Tesponsible. 

Section 41.91(c)(2) points out that these 
grounds of refusal do not constitute a bar to the 
reconsideration of the application upon compli- 
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ance with statutory or regulatory requirements 
or to the consideration of a subsequent applica- 
tion submitted by the same applicant. Section 
41.111(a), which gives the consular officer author- 
ity to require such documents as he may consider 
necessary to establish the alien’s eligibility to re- 
ceive a nonimmigrant visa, also provides that all 
documents submitted and any other evidence 
adduced by the alien is to be given consideration 
by the consular officer, including briefs submitted 
by attorneys or other representatives. The latter 
provision was inserted at the specific request of 
an attorney who felt that sufficient attention had 
not been given to arguments which he had sub- 
mitted in behalf of a client. Consular officers 
must, of course, be governed by what they con- 
sider to be the applicant’s intention as expressed 
in his own statements and actions, but they will 
give consideration to supporting statements made 
by attorneys or other representatives of the visa 
applicant. 

In the new regulations effective January 1 the 
Department of State has evidenced its interest not 
only in expediting and facilitating nonimmi- 
grant travel to the United States but in insuring 
that every applicant who is legally eligible to 
receive a nonimmigrant visa will receive that visa. 
The Foreign Service officers who represent the 
United States abroad are well equipped to carry 
out these objectives. They not only are trained 
in the basic economic and political structure of 
the country to which they are assigned but also 
are thoroughly acquainted with the customs and 
characteristics of the people with whom they are 
dealing. Experience with nationals of many 
foreign countries enables Foreign Service officers 
to develop an understanding of these people which 
is of invaluable assistance in making the deter- 
minations required in the issuance of nonimmi- 
grant visas. Through the Foreign Service 
Institute Visa Training Course and the Corre- 
spondence Course in visa work they are constantly 
improving their knowledge and understanding 
of the immigration laws and regulations. Fur- 
ther, the Visa Office has adopted a systematic plan 
for continuing review and improvement of the 
regulations themselves and the instructions dis- 
tributed to the field for the guidance of consular 
officers in the administration of the immigration 
laws. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings! 


Adjourned During December 1959 


ITU Administrative Radio Conference .......... Geneva . Aug. 17—Dec. 22 
U.N. General Assembly: 14th Session. . New York Sept. 15—Dec. 12 
ITU Plenipotentiary Conference . . Geneva ; Oct. 14—Dec. 22 
Conference on Antarctica . Washington . Oct. 15—Dec. 1 
U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 11th Ses- Geneva Nov. 30-Dec. 4 
sion. 
U.N. Seminar on Evaluation and Utilization of Population Santiago... . Nov. 30-Dec. 18 
Census Results. 
ICAO Facilitation Division: 5th Session . ........ Rome Ste Dec. 1-19 
U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Management of Public Industrial New Delhi . Dec. 1-11 
Enterprises. 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 10th Special Session . New York Dec. 2 and 14 
Ist FAO International Meeting on Date Production and Pro- Tripoli . Dec. 5-10 
cessin 
= BCE Housing Committee: 19th Session (and Working Geneva Dec. 7-11 
‘arties). 
FAO Plant Protection Committee for Southeast Asia and New Delhi . Dec. 7-12 
Pacific Region: 3d Meeting. 
oo Criminal Police Organization: 28th General Paris Dec. 8-10 
Assembl 
U.N. Special Fund: 3d Session of Governing Council . New York . , Dec. 8-10 
Caribbean Commission: 29th Meeting . . : Cayenne, French Guiana . Dec. 9-16 
UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee : New York . : Dec. 11 (1 day) 
South Pacific Commission: Study Group on Filariasis and satel New Caledonia . Dee. 12-24 
Elephantiasis. 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 28th Session (resumed) . New York Dec. 14-15 
U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee: 44th Session . . Geneva Dec. 14-15 
U.N. ECE Coal Committee: 48th Session . ‘ Geneva. Dec. 14-15 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: 19th Session . Geneva : Dec. 14-18 
FAO International Rice Commission: Working Party on Rice Peradeniya, Ceylon Dec. 14-19 
Production and Protection. 
FAO International Rice Commission: Working Party on Rice Peradeniya, Ceylon Dec. 14-20 
Soil, Water, and Fertilizer Practices. 
U.N. ECAFE Railway Subcommittee: 6th Session; andWork- Lahore Dec. 14-22 
rm Party of Railway Mechanical Engineers. 
O Council: 24th Ministerial Meeting . PAIS. + Dec. 15-17, 22 
vr N. ECE Experts on Concentration of Workings and Mech- Geneva. Dec. 15-18 
anization in Coal Mines. 
Meeting of Heads of Government (France, Germany, United Paris. Dec. 19-21 
Kingdom, United States). 
In Session as of December 31, 1959 
Political Discussions on Suspension of Nuclear Tests Geneva. Oct. 31, 1958- 
Scheduled January 1 Through March 31, 1960 
U.N. ECAFE Industry and Natural Resources Committee: Bangkok . Jan. 4— 
Seminar on Aerial Survey Methods and Equipment. 
U.N. ECAFE Intraregional Trade Promotion Talks Bangkok... + Jan. 5- 
GGHEVES:. 66) ws Gs ots % Jan. 5- 


ICEM Executive Committee: 14th Special Session . 





1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Dec. 17, 1959. Asterisks indicate tentative places or dates. 
Following is a list of abbreviations: CENTO, Central Treaty Organization; CCITT, Comité consultatif international 
télégraphique et téléphonique; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission 
for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; IBE, International Bureau of Education; ICAO, 
International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, Inter- 
national Labor Organization; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International 
Telecommunication Union; N ATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; 
U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United 
Nations Children’s Fund; WHO, World Health Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled January 1 Through March 31, 1960—Continued or 
GATT Group of Experts on Temporary Admission of Profes- Geneva. . Jan. 11- 

sional Equipment. ; 
U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: New York ....... Jan. 11- Ca 

7th Session. As 
U.N. ECOSOC Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimina- New York Jan. 11- ex 

tion and Protection of Minorities: 12th Session. de 
IAEA Board of Governors. ........... cs + « WACBBA: . Sa lek Lae Jan. 12- 
WHO Executive Board: 25th Session. .......2... Cl are ‘cs Jan. 12- 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties. ..... CR Sa eo cab Re ee Jan. 12- 
GATT Panel on Antidumping Duties. .......... Geneva. . Jan. 18— ST 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: 3d Session ...... Bangkok......... Jan. 18- 
U.N. ECE Working Group on Industrial Statistics . . Geneva. . Jan. 18- DE 
UNESCO Meeting on Development of Information Media in Bangkok . Jan. 18- 

Southeast Asia. Us 
U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems . . . KSONOVA. <<. ss) Jan. 20- 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: Bangkok... . Jan. 23- =. 

12th Session. m 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: 3d Meeting. .... . Moscow . . Jan. 25- 5 
— Preparatory Conference for Heads of Universities Bangkok ......... Jan. 25- $10 

eminar. : 
GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade LOC ae en eee Jan. 25- tec 
International Lead and Zine Study Group: Ist Meeting . Cee Jan. 25*- Mt 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 25th Session. . ........ New York Jan. 25— dei 
U.N. Economic Commission for Africa: 2d Session. . .. . Tangier Jan. 25—- : 
3d ICAO African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meet- Rome Jan. 26- Mt 
ing. 
U. Ne ECE Electric Power Committee. .......... Geneva. Jan. 27- Th 
CENT O Bonne Council. . . 2 6 6 wwe tw 8 8 Tehran. . . Jan. 30- ter 
FAO Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission: 5th Session. . . New Delhi . Feb. 8- on 
ILO Meeting of Experts on Employment Objectives in Eco- Geneva. . Feb. 9- os 

nomic Planning. , 
Co OS a a Geneva. : Feb. 15- yf 
— for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Tananarive, ‘Madagascar ; Feb. 15- ' 2 

ahara wl 
GATT Panel on Subsidies and State Trading . Geneva. .... Feb. 15- Ih 
U.N. Commission on Permanent Sovereignty Over Natural New York Feb. 16- . 

Resources: 2d Session. As 
ILO Governing Body: 144th Session ........... CEC ea eee Feb. 17- es 
U.N. Economic Commission for the Far East: 16th Session. . OT.) i ee Braet ahs Feb. 17- im 
FAO Group of Experts on Rice Grading and Standardization: Saigon. ......... Feb. 19- J 

5th Session. : 
IMCO Ad Hoc Committee on Rules of Procedure. . MMPI 5). edie. ote Feb. 20- mi 
FAO Consultative Subcommittee on the Economic Aspects of POMPE Tg. Asi) SS diss nh a5 0 Shon bes ee Feb. 22- on 

Rice: 4th Session. i 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission: Annual Meeting. San José . . Berea Feb. 23- 
ICAO Special Meeting on European-Mediterreanean Rules of Paris. .......... Feb. 25- Un 

the Air and Air Traffic Control Communications. ; 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 16th Session. Geneva. . Feb. 29- no 
FAO Government Experts on Use of Designations, Definitions, Rome February Fo 

and Standards for Milk and Milk Products. 
IMCO Council: 3d Session EL gies shoes Cai) os te EOD as ge er March 2- m0 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 5th Meet- Lima. .......... March 7- dec 
ing of the Technical Advisory Council. 
UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee. . . . New York March 7- del 
U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Statisticians: 3d Session. Bangkok. . ease: March 8- 
GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade. . Geneva. ......... March 14— 
5th ICAO North Atlantic Ocean Stations Conference. . . The Hague . March 17- 
2d U.N. Conference on Law oftheSea. .......... AO PENR SG ag <5) a lar ee March 17- ST. 
ILO Committee of Experts on Application of Conventions and SRR om opal ta he wie os Se March 21- 

Recommendations: 30th Session. US 
ITU CCITT Working Party 43 (Data Transmission) . . . SEEMS 52 oo vatcbo mao Ie March 21- : 
U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Small-Scale Industries and Singapore. March 21- 7 

Handicraft Marketing/Canning and Bottling of Fruit and Cr 

Food in Cooperation with FAO. au 
GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade. . Geneva .......... March 28— ag 
UNESCO Exeeutive Board: 56th Session... ...... RNS eects te en re oe Tota IN March 28- P : 
UNESCO Meeting of Administrators on Technical and Voca- Accra, Ghana. ...... . March 28- eae 

tional Education in Africa. ‘ 
J.N. ECOSOC Commission on Status of Women: 14th Ses- Buenos Aires ........ March 28- 

sion. 

GATT Renegotiation of Wool-Fabric Agreements .... . SORGWS sik ots. SG a eee March or April : 
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U.N. Agrees To Take No Decision 
on Hungarian Credentials 


Following are two statements made by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to the General 
Assembly, on the credentials of the Hungarian 
delegation to the United Nations. 


STATEMENT IN CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE, 
DECEMBER 9 


U.S. delegation press release 3339 


Mr. Chairman, since the 1956 revolution of the 
Hungarian people every General Assembly ses- 
sion has refused to accept the credentials submit- 
ted by representatives of the present regime in 
Hungary. By taking no decision on their cre- 
dentials, the General Assembly has placed the 
Hungarian representatives in a provisional status. 
They are thus on notice that the Assembly in- 
tends to continue to watch the situation in Hun- 
gary closely. 

Since the present regime continues its defiance 
of all efforts of the United Nations designed to 
bring about an amelioration of conditions in 
Hungary, the United States believes that this 
Assembly also should refuse to accept the creden- 
tials of the Hungarian delegation. 

I therefore move, Mr. Chairman, that this com- 
mittee take no action on the credentials submitted 
on behalf of the representatives of Hungary. 

The United States believes that the Soviet 
Union and the present Hungarian regime give us 
no alternative but to adhere to this procedure. 
For that reason, Mr. Chairman, the United States 
moves that the Credentials Committee take no 
decision on the credentials of the Hungarian 
delegation. 


STATEMENT IN PLENARY, DECEMBER 10 


U.S. delegation press release 3343 

The United States supports the report of the 
Credentials Committee.1 This committee has 
again recommended that the General Assembly 





* U.N. doe. A/4346. 
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take no decision on the credentials submitted on 
behalf of the Hungarian delegation. 

This recommendation goes back to the 1956 
revolution, when the first and second emergency 
special sessions of the General Assembly decided 
to place the representatives of the present Hun- 
garian authorities in a provisional status by tak- 
ing no decision on their credentials. In view of 
the continuing occupation of Hungary by foreign 
armed forces and the unremitting repression of 
the Hungarian people, all subsequent sessions of 
the General Assembly have likewise refused to ac- 
cept the credentials of the Hungarian delegation. 

Last year the General Assembly again con- 
demned the defiance of United Nations resolu- 
tions on Hungary and declared that it would con- 
tinue to be seized of the situation in Hungary? 
Sir Leslie Munro was appointed as the United 
Nations Special Representative for the purpose 
of reporting on the implementation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolutions. In his report sub- 
mitted on November 25, 1959,? Sir Leslie Munro 
said : 

In the course of the past year, no evidence has been 
forthcoming of any basic change in the Hungarian 
situation. . . 

The Soviet Union is continuing its armed inter- 
vention in Hungary. The present Hungarian au- 
thorities are still persecuting the participants in 
the 1956 national uprising. The Soviet Union 
and the Hungarian authorities continue to defy 
the resolutions of the General Assembly. 

In the light of these facts the Assembly has 
just voted to renew Sir Leslie Munro’s mandate.‘ 

The United States believes that in the light of 
these facts the General Assembly is now obliged 
to accept the recommendation of the Credentials 
Committee and, in doing so, to refuse to accept 
the credentials of the Hungarian delegation.® 


?For statements by Ambassador Lodge and text of 
resolution, see BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1959, p. 55. 

5 U.N. doc. A/4304. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1959, p. 942. 

5The General Assembly in plenary session on Dec. 10 
approved the report of the Credentials Committee by a 
vote of 72 to 1, with 1 abstention. 
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U.N. Reaffirms Principles on Unification of Korea 


Statement by Walter S. Robertson 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Once again, as for 12 years past, this committee 
holds in its hands one of the most solemn respon- 
sibilities ever entrusted to the United Nations, the 
hope of unity, freedom, and a just peace for the 
31 million people of Korea. 

This is astubborn problem. The Korean people, 
now as always, ardently desire that their country 
should be restored to its historic unity and inde- 
pendence. Year after year the United Nations, 
by large and repeated majorities, has expressed 
the same unwavering desire on the part of the 
community of nations. Yet, through 3 tragic 
years of Communist aggression and war and then 
through 6 years of fruitless negotiation, the prob- 
lem has remained. 

The root of the problem is simple. The Com- 
munist authorities who have fastened an alien 
tyranny on north Korea refuse to relax their grip 
and refuse to consider unification of the country 
except on conditions which would once again lay 
all of Korea open to Communist military attack. 
In pursuit of this policy they even deny the United 
Nations’ right to concern itself with this matter. 

We may be forgiven for wondering what the 
authors of this injustice are thinking. Perhaps 
they are hoping that the free nations will forget 
about Korea. Perhaps they hope, by the mere 
passage of time, the outlines of this problem will 
become fuzzy in our eyes and the United Nations 
will begin to suffer from a sort of moral deafness 
in which “might” and “right” sound like the same 
word. They might then hope to overwhelm the 
Korean people and conquer all of Korea without 
the community of nations daring to intervene. 
Such a situation should give every small, free na- 
tion in the world reason to fear for its life. 


* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Nov. 
23 (U.S. delegation press release 3309). 
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But, if that is really the hope of the Communist 
leaders, they should stop deceiving themselves. 


The United Nations has stood by Korea for 12 } 


years, and it is not going to give up now. The 
great majority of nations represented in this room 
are not held together by the iron discipline of an 
ideology but are held together by something far 
more profound: our allegiance to the United Na- 
tions Charter and to the world of decency for 
which it stands. 


History of Korean Question 


Now let us recall briefly the facts of the Korean 
question and especially the developments since the 
General Assembly last considered it a year ago. 

On December 1, 19438, at Cairo, President Roose- 
velt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Prime 
Minister Churchill declared that Korea should 
become free and independent. This pledge was re- 
affirmed by the same three powers at Potsdam on 
July 26, 1945. The Soviet Union, upon its entry 
into the war against Japan, subscribed to the Pots- 
dam declaration and reaffirmed this pledge at Mos- 
cow on December 27, 1945. At that time, in fact, 
the Foreign Ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union went a 
step further and agreed that a provisional Korean 
democratic government should be set up for all 
Korea, with a view to the reestablishment of 
Korea as an independent state. 

When this Moscow agreement was reached the 
Communists were already seeking to make perma- 
nent the division of Korea which had been in- 
tended purely for the purpose of accepting the 
surrender of Japanese troops in Korea. In Sep- 
tember 1945, by agreement among the Allied 
Powers, the surrender of Japanese troops in Korea 
was accepted by United States military forces 
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south of the 38th parallel and by Soviet forces 
north of the 38th parallel. Immediately after the 
surrender the American Military Command in 
Korea approached the Soviet Command in order 
to develop a joint policy for the administration of 
the whole country. The Soviet authorities re- 
fused to cooperate. Instead they set up their own 
occupation zone north of the 38th parallel. Thus 
the Korean nation was cut in two. 

Immediately and repeatedly the United States 
sought to persuade the Soviet Union to honor its 
agreement and end the arbitrary division of 
Korea. At the conference of the Foreign Min- 
isters in Moscow in December 1945, the Soviet 
Union agreed to set up, with the United States, a 
Joint Commission in Korea to work out the long- 
range political and economic problems, including 
the establishment of a provisional democratic 
structure for all of Korea. This Commission held 
24 meetings, beginning in March 1946, and accom- 
plished nothing. 

A joint conference was also set up to deal with 
immediate and pressing problems. It first met in 
January 1946. In it the United States proposed 
a series of measures, including the unification of 
key public utilities and uniform fiscal policies. 
The Soviet authorities rejected these proposals. 
Limited agreements were reached on exchange of 
mail, radio frequencies, and other minor fields, but 
even these proved impossible to carry out. The 
joint conference soon disbanded. 

Despite these frustrations the United States, in 
the spirit of the charter, refused to give up trying 
for a negotiated solution. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall took the matter up directly 
with Foreign Minister Molotov. As a result, the 
Joint Commission reassembled, but the deadlock 
continued. 

Later our Acting Secretary of State, Robert A. 
Lovett, called for a four-power conference to con- 
sider the implementation of the Moscow agree- 


ment. Again the Soviet Union refused. 


Korean Question Submitted to U.N. 

Thus it became clear that bilateral talks could 
accomplish nothing further. At that point the 
United States, in accordance with the charter, sub- 
mitted the Korean question to the United Nations. 

The General Assembly considered the matter 
at its second session in 1947. On November 14 it 
decided to establish the United Nations Tempo- 
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rary Commission on Korea. It recommended 
that elections be held on the basis of adult suf- 
frage and secret ballot in all of Korea. 

The nine-nation United Nations Commission 
went to Korea. The Soviet authorities in the 
north refused to permit it to carry on its func- 
tions. The Commission then proceeded to hold 
elections in the southern part of Korea. These 
elections, held on May 10, 1948, covered an area 
inhabited by approximately two-thirds of the Ko- 
rean population. On August 23 a democratic con- 
stitution was promulgated in the Republic of 
Korea. 

The General Assembly, in its resolution of De- 
cember 12, 1948, certified that the government thus 
formed in Korea was “based on elections which 
were a valid expression of the free will of the 
electorate of that part of Korea” and added that 
“this is the only such Government in Korea.” 

In September 1948 the Soviet authorities estab- 
lished a puppet regime in the northern part of 
Korea. I say “puppet” advisedly, because by its 
very origin this regime had not a shred of inde- 
pendence. 

The key leaders in the so-called “Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea” were Soviet citizens 
of Korean ancestry. They or their parents were 
Koreans who migrated into Soviet Asia during the 
period of Japanese control over Korea. The So- 
viet occupation authorities brought into north 
Korea, in 1945 and 1946, a number of these Soviet- 
Koreans. These men became the backbone of the 
new north Korean puppet regime. They were in- 
stalled, usually as vice ministers, in every ministry, 
in the Communist Party apparatus, and in key 
positions in the armed forces. Among them were 
the present “Premier,” who goes by the name of a 
legendary Korean patriot of long ago, Kim II 
Sung. About 1930 he migrated into Soviet terri- 
tory and became a Soviet army officer. Also 
prominent among the Soviet-Koreans were Ho Ka 
I, who became the vice chairman of the powerful 
Communist “Korean Labor Party” and who had 
once been a Communist Party official in the Soviet 
Republic of Uzbekistan ; and another was General 
Nam I], a one-time Soviet army officer who became 
notorious as the chief Korean negotiator at Pan- 
munjom. 

Such were the men who, under Soviet orders, 
founded the regime which calls itself the “Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea”—and who still 
run it today. 
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In June 1950 after the United States forces had 
been withdrawn from Korea, this same north Ko- 
rean regime launched an armed attack against the 
Republic of Korea. For this act it was branded 
as an aggressor by the Security Council and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Dur- 
ing the Korean hostilities this regime violated es- 
tablished principles governing the treatment of 
prisoners of war and carriedout atrocities against 
military personnel of the’ United Nations forces 
and against Korean civilians. It has defied the 
United Nations and has demonstrated through its 
actions its contempt of the charter. No wonder, 
Mr. Chairman, that this regime in north Korea 
has not achieved recognition by a single govern- 
ment of the world outside the Communist bloc. 


Armistice Agreement and Geneva Conference 

After 3 years of war and 2 years of negotiation, 
the Korean fighting ended with the Armistice 
Agreement of July 1953. 

Throughout the 6 years since that agreement 
was signed, the Communists have violated it 
grossly and continuously. They completely frus- 
trated the supervisory machinery by making in- 
spection impossible in north Korea. They 
strengthened their fortifications and brought in 
modern weapons prohibited by the Armistice 
Agreement. And they heartlessly refused to ac- 
count for thousands of Korean and United Na- 
tions personnel missing in action. 

I pause at this point, Mr. Chairman, to renew 
this appeal to the Communist authorities—an ap- 
peal which our representatives at Panmunjom 
have made many times: 

The United Nations Command long ago gave 
you the names of 2,047 military personnel of the 
United Nations Command who are still missing 
and not accounted for. Of these names, 451 are 
those of Americans. We know from your own 
propaganda that some of these individuals at one 
time were alive and in your hands as prisoners of 
war. Under the Korean Armistice Agreement 
you are obliged to account for all of these men and 
to repatriate any who are still alive. In the name 
of simple humanity to the families of these men, 
the United States again appeals to you to honor 
your obligation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Korean Armistice Agree- 
ment also included a recommendation for a politi- 
cal conference to be held within 90 days. By Au- 
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gust 1953 the General Assembly had completed 
its arrangements to participate in this conference, 
but it was not until 9 months later that the Com- 
munists, after having remilitarized north Korea 
in defiance of the Armistice Agreement, sat down 
with the United Nations members at Geneva in 
April 1954. 

The United Nations members in that Geneva 
conference made every effort to obtain agreement 
which would lead to the establishment of a uni- 
fied, democratic, and independent Korea. They 
enunciated two fundamental principles which 
must provide the basis of a Korean settlement 
consistent with the objectives of the United 
Nations.?- These principles are: 

1. The United Nations, under its Charter, is fully and 
rightfully empowered to take collective action to repel 
aggression, to restore peace and security, and to extend 
its good offices to seeking a peaceful settlement in Korea. 

2. In order to establish a unified, independent and dem- 
ocratie Korea, genuinely free elections should be held 
under United Nations supervision, for representatives in 
the national assembly, in which representation shall be 
in direct proportion to the indigenous population in 
Korea. 

The Communist participants refused to agree to 
any arrangements which would guarantee that 
elections for reunification would be carried out in 
genuine freedom. Their proposals would have 
provided the Communist side with an absolute 
veto over the conduct of the elections. They pro- 
posed an all-Korean election commission on which 
they demanded that north Korea, with its popula- 
tion of 9 million, should be given the same num- 
ber of members as south Korea, whose population 
is 22 million. They also demanded that all deci- 
sions in the commission be made on the basis of 
mutual agreement—in other words, they wanted 
the veto power. 

Further, the Communists denied the competence 
of the United Nations to deal with the Korean 
question. Thus they sought to undermine the 
United Nations as an instrument for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and prevention of 
aggression. 

The United Nations representatives at Geneva 
refused to compromise the principles for which 
their countries had fought on the battlefields of 
Korea. Faced with a rigid Communist position 
frustrating all prospects for honorable agreement, 





? For text of a 16-nation declaration issued at Geneva on 
June 15, 1954, see BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 973. 
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they accepted the fact that the conference had 
failed. 

In the 4 years that followed the General Assem- 
bly repeatedly urged, by overwhelming votes, that 
negotiations be resumed on the basis of established 
United Nations principles, but the Communist side 
remained inflexible. 


Latest Exchange of Communications 


Then, in February 1958, a new exchange of state- 
ments and communications began. I shall review 
it in some detail because it shows the lengths to 
which the states participating in the United Na- 
tions Command have gone in their search for 
progress on the Korean question. 


1. The exchange began on February 5, 1958, 
with a statement by the north Korean regime ad- 
vancing certain proposals for the reunification of 
Korea. These proposals were transmitted to the 
governments which took part in the U.N. Com- 
mand in Korea. The Chinese Communists en- 
dorsed them in a statement 2 days later. The pro- 
posals were two: that all foreign forces should 
first be withdrawn from Korea and that thereafter 
elections should be held under “the supervision of 
a neutral nations organization”—a phrase which 
I shall discuss later in this statement. 

2. Two weeks later the Communists announced 
that the so-called Chinese People’s Volunteers 
would be withdrawn from north Korea by the end 
of 1958 and called on the governments of the 
United Nations Command to withdraw their forces 
from south Korea. 

3. The 16 member states which represent the 
United Nations in these negotiations replied * to 
these statements by welcoming the announced in- 
tention of the Chinese Communists finally to with- 
draw their forces, as they had been called upon to 
do year after year by resolutions of the United 
Nations General Assembly. We requested a clari- 
fication of the Communist views on the principles 
of free elections. We asked specifically whether 
these principles provided for supervision of elec- 
tions by the United Nations and whether repre- 
sentation in the National Assembly would be pro- 
portionate to the indigenous population in all 
parts of Korea. Our reply was intended to afford 
the Communists an opportunity to show whether 
they had any serious intention of moving ahead 
on the question of Korean reunification. 


* For text of note, see ibid., May 5, 1958, p. 735. 
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4. In their reply of May 6,* the Chinese Com- 
munists again brushed aside the question of the 
principles on which elections should be held. 
They restated their position that the withdrawal 
of United Nations forces from south Korea was a 
prerequisite to any steps leading to the reunifica- 
tion of Korea. 

5. The United Nations was frankly disappointed 
by this Chinese Communist reply. It seemed to 
leave little room for hope. However, on July 2 
we sent another communication ® to the Chinese 
Communist regime, in which we again welcomed 
the announcement that the Chinese Communist 
troops were to be withdrawn from north Korea. 
We expressed our disappointment that the Chinese 
Communists’ announcement of May 6 had not 
answered our question about the principles under 
which the elections would be held. We pointed 
out that further withdrawal of United Nations 
forces without any previous arrangement for the 
proper settlement of the Korean question would 
not be calculated to lead to the reduction of tension 
in the Far East and, indeed, such action would 
remove one necessary guarantee which exists 
against further aggression in Korea. We em- 
phasized that we wished to see a genuine settle- 
ment of the Korean question in accordance with 
the United Nations resolutions. We concluded by 
stating that the governments participating in the 
United Nations Command were prepared to with- 
draw United Nations forces when the conditions 
for the lasting settlement laid down by the Gen- 
eral Assembly had been fulfilled. 

6. On November 10 a Chinese Communist com- 
munique again called for the withdrawal of 
United Nations troops from south Korea. They 
again stated that after withdrawal of all foreign 
forces all-Korea free elections could be held under 
the supervision of a “neutral nations organiza- 
tion.” And again they did not elaborate. 

7. The United Nations members replied * to this 
note by transmitting the General Assembly reso- 
lution of 14 November 1958, which had been 
adopted by a vote of 54 to 9. As the committee 
will recall, this resolution urged the Communist 
authorities to accept United Nations objectives and 
to agree to genuinely free elections under the 
principles endorsed by the General Assembly. 





* U.N. doc. A/3821. 
5 Wor text, see BULLETIN of July 28, 1958, p. 153. 
®° Hor text of note, see ibid., Dec. 22, 1958, p. 1004. 
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8. Finally, on March 4, 1959, the Chinese Com- 
munists restated the demands for the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Korea and argued that “the 
United Nations has been reduced to a belligerent 
in the Korean war and lost all competence and 
moral authority to deal fairly with the Korean 
question. Therefore, any resolution on the 
Korean question is unilaterally null and void.” 

On that note of defiance the Chinese Com- 
munists ended this lengthy exchange of com- 
munications, 


Main Communist Demands Examined 


Mr. Chairman, from this whole record it is 
clear that the Communists have no present desire 
to move forward to the settlement of the Korean 
problem on any terms short of surrender by the 
United Nations. 

If we examine their main demands in detail, we 
can see that this is true. They have insisted upon 
three things. 

First, they insist that the United Nations Com- 
mand should withdraw its troops from Korea be- 
fore there can be any agreement on the terms or 
methods of unification. 

Second, they insist that “the United Nations has 
been reduced to a belligerent in the Korean war 
and lost all competence and moral authority to 
deal fairly with the Korean question.” 

Third, they propose that all-Korean elections, 
after the United Nations troops have been with- 
drawn from Korea, should be held under the super- 
vision of a “neutral nations organization.” 

Let me take up these three points in turn. 


Demand for Withdrawal of U.N. Troops 


1. To withdraw the protection of United Na- 
tions troops from the Republic of Korea, before 
the Korean question has been solved in accordance 
with United Nations principles, would leave Ko- 
rea once again exposed to the threat of renewed 
Communist aggression. None of us will forget 
what happened within months after the United 
States withdrew from Korea in 1949. Even 
though the Soviet Union had announced that its 
forces too had-been withdrawn, this statement 
could not be verified through the barrier of secrecy 
surrounding north Korea. In any case it is known 
that before their announced withdrawal the So- 
viet forces had trained north Korean forces 
amounting to between 50,000 and 60,000 troops 
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and that, between then and the aggression of June 
1950, these same Korean forces, heavily armed, 
had grown to between 150,000 and 180,000 men. 
And we know also that senior Soviet officers were 
with the Korean armed forces in the guise of “ad- 
visers” at the time the aggression was launched. 

Meanwhile the United States forces had left 
the mainland—some of them to Japan and most of 
them across the 11,000 miles of the Pacific to the 
continental United States. When the aggression 
began and the United Nations answered the call 
to help the Republic of Korea, despite all we could 
do the aggressors were able to overrun most of the 
peninsula, inflicting untold havoc and suffering 
on the civilian population, before the United Na- 
tions counteroffensive could be organized. 

Today again the north Korean armed forces are 
large and heavily armed—this time in gross viola- 
tion of the Armistice Agreement. Today, as al- 
ways, they have the advantage of a Communist 
hinterland just beyond the Yalu River, across 
which supplies and reinforcements can be sent to 
support a new aggression. The United States has 
not forgotten the words of Chou En-lai, the 
Chinese Communist Premier, at the time his “vol- 
unteers” were allegedly withdrawn from north 
Korea last year, when he pledged to his Communist 
comrades in north Korea that this withdrawal did 
not mean that the Chinese people “have forsaken 
their international duty to the Korean people.” 
These words, coming from a regime which has re- 
peatedly refused to forswear the use of force as an 
instrument of its foreign policy, carry ominous 
military implications. 

Already, since the armistice, United Nations 
troops in Korea have been greatly reduced. They 
include two United States divisions, a Turkish 
brigade, a Thai company, and small liaison groups 
from other countries. As the Communists have 
been told many times, the United Nations members 
are prepared to withdraw their remaining forces 
from Korea when conditions for a lasting settle- 
ment have been fulfilled. A withdrawal under 
present conditions could lead to only one solution 
of the Korean question—Communist conquest. 


Question of U.N. Competence 


2. I now come to the second Communist con- 
tention—that the United Nations is a mere “bel- 
ligerent” in Korea and has thus “lost all com- 
petence and moral authority to deal fairly with the 
Korean question.” 
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Even for the Chinese Communists, this state- 
ment is a masterpiece of effrontery. It is as if a 
policeman who had come to quell a riot should be 
told by the chief rioter, “You have no authority 
here—you’re just another rioter.” 

If this contention were to be accepted, we would 
have to give up all ideas of justice in the affairs 
of nations. We would have to admit that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of deaths and wounds borne by 
United Nations soldiers in Korea, including large 
numbers of soldiers of my own country, had been 
suffered for the sake of an illusion. 

The only possible rejoinder to such an outra- 
geous statement is to reassert the principle re- 
peatedly endorsed by the General Assembly: 

The United Nations, under its Charter, is fully and 
rightfully empowered to take collective action to repel 


aggression, to restore peace and security, and to extend 
its good offices to seeking a peaceful settlement in Korea. 


“Neutral Nations Supervision” of Elections 


3. Finally we come to the third Communist pro- 
posal—all-Korean elections to take place at some 
time after the protection of United Nations troops 
had been removed and to be held under the super- 
vision of a “neutral nations organization.” 

If what the Communists want is genuinely 
neutral supervision—in other words, impartial 
supervision—that impartiality could easily be 
found among the 82 members of the United Na- 
tions, who have arranged for supervision of more 
than one election. But the Communists arbi- 
trarily rule out the United Nations and call for 
supervision by so-called “neutral nations.” 

When the Communists chose this phrase they 
must have thought the United Nations had a very 
short memory. We have already had experience 
of “neutral nations supervision” in Korea, which, 
I should point out, in fact consisted of two genuine 
neutrals and two Communist members. In actual 
operation the Communist members have been any- 
thing but neutral. As a consequence the Commis- 
sion has been unable to fill the role intended by the 
Armistice Agreement. 

It is this past experience which is our only guide 
in interpreting the phrase “neutral nations” in 
the new Communist proposals. It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion, in pondering this stubborn Com- 
munist resistance to free elections, that the au- 
thorities in control of north Korea are afraid to 
let the people in north Korea express their true 
feelings in an honest vote. 
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After the most careful examination of these 
three Communist proposals, the United Nations 
has been unable to find anything in them which 
suggests a concession or a willingness to reach a 
reasonable settlement. The proposals are not 
concessions at all; they are simply one-sided 
demands. 


U.S. Sponsors Resolution Embodying U.N. Principles 

In such circumstances, Mr. Chairman, the 
United States believes that the wise course for the 
United Nations is to stand fast on the principles 
which we have supported from the beginning and 
which we know to be right: 


First, the right—and, in fact, the duty—of the 
United Nations to seek a just settlement of the 
Korean question in harmony with the principles 
of the charter and to extend its good offices for 
that purpose ; 

Second, the requirement of genuinely free elec- 
tions throughout Korea, to be held under United 
Nations supervision, and the election of a na- 
tional assembly in which representation shall be 
directly proportionate to the indigenous. popula- 
tion in all parts of Korea. 


These principles are once again embodied in a 
draft resolution which will be submitted to this 
committee.’ The United States is sponsoring this 
draft, together with other members. We urge its 
adoption as the wisest course open to the General 
Assembly at this time. 


The Cause of a Free and United Korea 


Mr. Chairman, I conclude. When an injustice 
is long continued and when the perpetrator of the 
injustice is stubborn, those who have upheld jus- 
tice may be tempted to grow weary of the struggle. 
They may also attribute to the offender far more 
control over the forces of history than he actually 
possesses. And naturally that is what the offender 
hopes will happen. 

Yet in fact the cause of a free and united Korea 
is a lively cause. The Republic of Korea is a go- 
ing concern. The devastation of war is largely 
repaired. As the latest report of the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 


TUN. doc. A/C.1/L.245; adopted in Committee I on 
Nov. 27 by a vote of 49 to 9, with 19 abstentions. 
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Resolution on the Korean Question’ 


The Gencral Assembly, 

Having received the report of the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea, 

Reaffirming its resolutions 112 (II) of 14 No- 
vember 1947, 195 (III) of 12 December 1948, 293 
(IV) of 21 October 1949, 376 (V) of 7 October 1950, 
811 (IX) of 11 December 1954, 910 A (X) of 29 
November 1955, 1010 (XI) of 11 January 1957, 
1180 (XII) of 29 November 1957 and 1264 (XIII) 
of 14 November 1958, 

Noting that, despite the exchange of correspond- 
ence between the communist authorities concerned 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland on behalf of the Governments of 
countries which have contributed forces to the 
United Nations Command in Korea, in which these 
Governments expressed their sincere desire to see 
a lasting settlement of the Korean question in ac- 
cordance with United Nations resolutions and their 
willingness to explore any measures designed to 
bring about reunification on this basis, the com- 
munist authorities continue to refuse to co-operate 
with the United Nations in bringing about the 
peaceful and democratic solution of the Korean 
problem, 

Regretting that the communist authorities con- 
tinue to deny the competence and authority of the 
United Nations to deal with the Korean question, 
claiming that any resolution on this question adopted 
by the United Nations is null and void, 

Noting further that the United Nations forces 
which were sent to Korea in accordance with reso- 





lutions of the United Nations have for the greater 
part already been withdrawn, and that the Govern- 
ments concerned are prepared to withdraw their 
remaining forces from Korea when the conditions 
for a lasting settlement laid down by the General 
Assembly have been fulfilled, 

1. Reaffirms that the objectives of the United Na- 
tions in Korea are to bring about, by peaceful means, 
the establishment of a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea under a representative form of 
government, and the full restoration of interna- 
tional peace and security in the area; 

2. Calls upon the communist authorities con- 
cerned to accept these established United Nations 
objectives in order to achieve a settlement in Korea 
based on the fundamental principles for unification 
set forth by the nations participating on behalf of 
the United Nations in the Korean Political Confer- 
ence held at Geneva in 1954, and reaffirmed by the 
General Assembly, and to agree at an early date on 
the holding of genuinely free elections in accordance 
with the principles endorsed by the Assembly ; 

3. Requests the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea to con- 
tinue its work in accordance with the relevant reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to place the 
Korean question on the provisional agenda of the 
fifteenth session of the General Assembly. 


*U.N. doc. A/RES/1455(XIV) (A/C.1/L.245) ; 
adopted in plenary session on Dec. 9 by a vote of 
54 to 9, with 17 abstentions. 








tation of Korea * clearly shows, its economy is ex- 
panding and improving in spite of the handicaps 
of the division of the country. It has had political 
controversies, but its citizens have also a civil and 
religious freedom which does not exist in north 
Korea. The morale and courage of the people in 
the Republic of Korea continue high. The support 
of the United Nations, including the forces of the 
United Nations Command which still stand guard, 
remains firm and unwavering. The recognition 
of 40 states of the free world, membership in 9 
United Nations specialized agencies, and the sup- 
port of the vast_majority for the Republic of Ko- 
rea’s membership in the United Nations itself, 
show how this young nation has established itself 
in the family of nations. 





° U.N. doc. A/4187/Corr. 1. 
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We cannot tell what stresses exist behind the 
screen of Communist secrecy in north Korea. It is 
perfectly obvious that the people in that part of the 
country, under Communist rule, are far worse off 
than in the south and that they yearn for freedom. 

I do not for a moment suggest that the working 
of these forces will quickly make the Communists 
change their stand. Their strength and their 
rigidity are obvious. But I do suggest that the 
long-range prospects of the Republic of Korea are 
good. Let us of the United Nations do nothing to 
dim those prospects. Let us not become tired of 
true principles merely because the problem before 
us is not ripe for a solution. The time will come, 
as it has come in many other cases of justice long 
deferred in many parts of the world. What is 
essential is that the supporters of justice shall keep 
faith with their principles. 
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Never was this fidelity to principle more neces- 
sary for the United Nations than in the case of 
Korea, in which the United Nations has had an 
active responsibility from the beginning. If we 
remain true to the charter in our stewardship of 
the Korean question, we will find that in this case, 
too, there is no more powerful force working in the 
minds of men than the desire for a future of free- 
dom and justice. 

Let us keep that future open for the Korean 
nation. 


Development Toward Independence 
in the Trust Territories 


Statement by Clement J. Zablocki 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


The President of the 13th session of the General 
Assembly very aptly labeled the deliberations 
over which he had presided as “the African 
session.” As members recall, the 13th session 
continued over into the spring of 1959 and 
reached important decisions on the Cameroons 
under French and United Kingdom administra- 
tions. With this in mind, it would seem to my 
delegation that the 14th session could appropri- 
ately be called the “second African session.” 
Certainly most of our thoughts, words, and 
efforts this year have been directed to the second 
largest continent, which is developing so rapidly 
and from which the forebears of so many dis- 
tinguished American citizens have originated. 

Mr. Chairman, the report of the Trusteeship 
Council,? which we have before us, is a truly his- 
toric document. For the very last time we meet 
here to discuss a report which includes Cameroun 
under French administration, Togoland under 
French administration, and Somaliland under 
Italian administration. Next year representatives 
of these countries will be sitting among us, con- 
tributing to our discussion of developments in 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, the only re- 
maining trust territories in Africa other than the 
British Cameroons. My delegation has already 
congratulated representatives of the three trust 


*Made in Committee IV (Trusteeship) on Nov. 11 
(U.S. delegation press release 3286). 
7 U.N. doc. A/4100. 
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territories, as well as those of the Administering 
Authorities, on the attainment of the objectives 
of the international trusteeship system, and my 
Government is looking forward to reaffirming our 
sentiments in a more formal manner on the dates 
when Cameroun, Togo, and Somalia join the 
ranks of free and independent nations. 


Independence of Africa 


I would like at this time to point out again 
that the progressive development toward inde- 
pendence or self-government in Africa is one 
which the American people applaud whole- 
heartedly. As a people we have always been un- 
easy when the freedom of others has been en- 
trusted to us, if only because of our own history 
and traditions. We have, therefore, consequently 
attempted to bring the territories for which we 
have been responsible as quickly as possible to 
full self-government. The American people are, 
I believe, peculiarly fitted to understand the 
aspirations for freedom of other peoples. The 
history of the United States is in a very real 
sense the story of the contribution of successive 
minority groups, who came here to escape tyranny 
or poverty, spent at times a difficult period of 
adjustment, and finally emerged as fully equal 
and valued members of our society. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe the issue of self- 
government in Africa is, in the main, one which 
does not divide the peoples of the West. There is 
division on methods and timing but not on objec- 
tives. We believe the record of progress, reflected 
in the composition and attitude of this committee, 
speaks for itself. 

Moreover, sir, I doubt that the central issue 
of independence of dependent territories divides 
this committee as deeply as might be thought by 
a casual observer. Some believe progress toward 
independence cannot be too rapid; others that 
haste has its inherent dangers. And yet it is 
surprising how often, on essentials, this commit- 
tee adopts resolutions by overwhelming majorities. 

Of course we must add somewhat woefully 
that we have made haste slowly in the committee 
this year. Nevertheless we continue to hope that 
this situation will soon be remedied in a series of 
productive night sessions. 

I would now like to turn to specific trust 
territories. 
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Cameroun 


In less than 53 days, Mr. Chairman, Cameroun 
under French administration will become fully 
independent. We hope this happy occasion will 
be the signal for full national reconciliation. 
However, it is difficult in the extreme to bring 
together a government, the custodian of civil 
order, and an external opposition determined to 
use force to achieve its objectives. My delegation 
believes that the framework of present laws in 
Cameroun permits any citizen of good faith to re- 
turn and seek elective office. We think the 
course of the elections held on April 12, which 
resulted in the election, among others, of Mr. 
[Theodore] Mayi-Matip, is fair and reasonable 
proof of this proposition. It is our most earnest 
hope that resort to violence shall cease and that 
all elements of the population will see the enor- 
mous advantage of working together for the good 
of their country. 

Mr. Mayi-Matip is with us today. We would 
have been only too happy to welcome here as 
well the Prime Minister of Cameroun, Mr. [Ama- 
dou] Ahidjo. However, it is, of course, obvious 
that the Prime Minister must give precedence to 
his country’s preparations for independence. In 
any event Mr. Ahidjo could not have had more 
able and effective spokesmen than the distin- 
guished delegate of France, Mr. [Jacques] 
Koscziusko-Morizet, and the eminent poet, states- 
man, and parliamentarian [Leopold Sedar Seng- 
hor] who is President of the Assembly of Mali. 
We would like to thank Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet 
and Mr. Senghor for their extremely valuable 
contributions to this debate. 


Togoland 

My delegation also welcomed the contribution 
of Mr. Paulin Freitas, Minister of State for Inte- 
rior, Information, and the Press of the Republic 
of Togo. The information he brings us is wel- 
come, particularly with regard to recent political 
developments. On the other hand we regret that 
applications for assistance made under the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance have not 
been satisfied more rapidly, and we will support 
his suggestion that the committee lend its moral 
authority to reinforce these requests of the Gov- 
ernment of Togoland. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that many delegates 
have felt keenly the absence here, for the first time 
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in many years, of Prime Minister Sylvanus Olym- 
pio. I hope Mr. Paulin Freitas will take back 
with him a sense of the deep affection we all have 
for his country and for its distinguished Prime 
Minister. 


Somaliland 


Fortunately imminent independence for Somali- 
land has not deprived us of old friends. We are 
pleased to see among us, as members of the Italian 
delegation, the Minister of National Economy, 
Haji Farrah, and his colleagues from Somalia. 
My delegation was very much interested in the 
informative statement delivered by the distin- 
guished delegate of Italy, my good friend Mr. 
[Girolamo] Vitelli, Vice President of the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

We all realize, Mr. Chairman, that Somalia will 
enter independent life with formidable problems. 
Despite this, we are confident that one of the two 
most serious problems, that of economic aid, has 
been solved, as the statement by the Italian dele- 
gate made clear, by offers already made by Italy, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. My 
delegation has also noted with satisfaction that the 
Government of the United Arab Republic, through 
its representative on the Trusteeship Council, 
offered to continue granting scholarships to 
Somalia after independence and to supply doctors 
and other experts. 

The other basic problem facing Somalia con- 
stitutes a separate item on our agenda, and I will 
therefore not comment on it in any detail at this 
time. In brief, it is highly desirable that the trust 
territory—and indeed a trust territory with a 
very special status—should achieve independence 
with its frontiers clearly defined. 

The problem of the unsettled frontier becomes 
all the more acute as the result of the desire of 
the inhabitants of the territory, as expressed by a 
resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly of 
Somalia on August 25, 1959, to achieve independ- 
ence earlier than foreseen by the trusteeship agree- 
ment. We hope the General Assembly will raise 
no objection to the realization of this desire 
through an appropriate resolution.‘ 


° For text, see U.N. doc. A/4262. 

‘For text of a resolution concerning plans for proclama- 
tion of Somalia’s independence on July 1, 1960, which 
was unanimously adopted by the General Assembly on 
Dec. 5, see U.N. doc. A/4320 (draft resolution X). 
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Tanganyika 

Mr. Chairman, we have listened with great in- 
terest to the information supplied to the committee 
by the distinguished delegate of the United King- 
dom. We hope the committee will take the occa- 
sion afforded by the present debate to congratulate 
the Administering Authority for its achievements 
during the past year. For its part, my delegation 
would like to reiterate the words of the U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the Trusteeship Council,’ who said 
on February 6, 1959, that the United States 

... has high hopes that the final chapters in the de- 
pendent life of Tanganyika will be as successful as they 
have been in other territories which have been so success- 
fully administered by the British Government. 

Developments which have taken place since the 
Trusteeship Council discussed Tanganyika have 
only added to these hopes. We have already ap- 
plauded the statement in October 1958 by Gov- 
ernor Sir Richard Turnbull that, when self-gov- 
ernment is attained, the legislative and executive 
sides of the government are likely to be predom- 
inantly African. We believe the surest guarantee 
of the rights and interests of the “minority com- 
munities” is the good will of the majority and 
the realization by all groups that self-interest 
dictates the closest continued cooperation. The 
constitution of a Council of Ministers on July 1, 
1959, with elected unofficials ® is certainly a step 
which can only increase mutual confidence and 
good will. Similarly the results of the two-stage 
elections ending in February of this year have 
also contributed to the great spirit of coopera- 
tion which appears to exist in the territory. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already mentioned the 
profound and happy impact on developments in 
Tanganyika of Governor Sir Richard Turnbull; 
I would like to add a word of praise for the other 
partner in this fruitful dialog. The Tanganyika 
African National Union is one of the largest and 
most effective political organizations in Africa; 
it is also one of the most realistic and ably led 
political groups on the continent. The leader of 
TANU, Mr. Julius Nyerere, who is well known in 
the United Nations, has shown statesmanship of a 


° For a statement by Mason Sears, see BULLETIN of Mar. 
9, 1959, p. 354. 

°The term “unofficial” refers to council members who 
may be appointed or elected, primarily to represent 
indigenous populations. 
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high order, which augurs well for the future of 
his country. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


It had been the intention of my delegation to 
comment in some detail on developments in the 
other remaining African trust territory, Ruanda- 
Urundi under Belgian administration. In view 
of the fact that an important policy pronounce- 
ment is expected shortly from the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, my delegation will not comment now but 
may return to this subject at a later date. 

Questions of policy aside, my delegation would 
like to pay tribute to the lucid and sympathetic 
analysis of conditions in the territory given us 
yesterday by the distinguished delegate of Bel- 
gium, Governor [A.] Claeys Bouuaert. Few men 
know the territory as well as he does or have a 
more liberal approach to its problems. We all 
understand that what he called the “ethnicosocial 
structure” of Ruanda-Urundi is likely to compli- 
cate development in all fields) My Government 
believes that the Administering Authority is doing 
its best to facilitate a smooth transition from a 
quasi-feudal to a modern social order, but we know 
that difficulties are bound to arise. We hope that 
everyone concerned, starting with the peoples of 
the territory and including the members of this 
committee, will do nothing to exacerbate existing 
and possible future difficulties. 


Pacific Territories 

Turning to the trust territories in the Pacific 
area which come under the supervision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, I wish merely to comment on our 
pleasure at hearing the statement made a few days 
ago by the Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr. 
Walter Nash. Our deliberations were graced by 
his presence, and the information he has given us 
is heartening. 

We concur wholeheartedly with the Prime Min- 
ister’s statement that Western Samoa “has made 
amazing progress since 1945.” If that progress 
has on occasion appeared somewhat unbalanced, 
in that primary stress was given political rather 
than economic and educational development, we 
were pleased to learn that efforts are now being 
made to accelerate progress in the other two fields. 
The progress achieved has made it possible finally 
to establish a tentative timetable for the termina- 
tion of trusteeship. 
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Postindependence Aid to Trust Territories 


Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to comment in any 
greater detail on the report of the Trusteeship 
Council. My Government participates fully in the 
work of the Council, and we have already com- 
mented fully on developments in each of the trust 
territories. 

Before concluding, I would like to state briefly 
our views on the statement made before this com- 
mittee on Thursday [November 5] by the dis- 
tinguished President of the Trusteeship Council, 
Ambassador [Max H.] Dorsinville of Haiti. No 
one in recent years has contributed more to the 
work of the Council or of this committee. Am- 
bassador Dorsinville informally proposed the crea- 
tion of a “small committee” to study, together 
with the United Nations Secretariat and the secre- 
tariats of the specialized agencies, means of bring- 
ing assistance, if they request it, to the former 
trust territories. The results of this study would 
be communicated to the 15th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

I am sure that no one will misunderstand the 
meaning of this proposal. Trust territories, when 
they achieve independence, are in exactly the same 
juridical category as any other sovereign state. As 
we understand the distinguished delegate of Haiti, 
however, the United Nations will continue to have 
a special interest and even moral responsibility to 
assist former trust territories if they should re- 
quest such assistance. We believe this view is 
sound; developments in the trust territories cer- 
tainly have been profoundly influenced by recom- 
mendations of the Trusteeship Council and the 
General Assembly. The United Nations therefore 
is in some degree responsible for the conditions 
under which trust territories achieve independ- 
ence. 

Our difficulties with this proposal are of another 
order entirely. Ifastudy group is to report to the 
15th session, almost a full, crucial year will have 
passed before the needs of several of the trust 
territories can be dealt with. We would prefer 
to see effective action taken as rapidly as possible. 
My delegation would support a resolution inviting 
the Secretary-General to appoint high-ranking 
economic experts to assist the newly independent 
states, formerly trust territories, if they so desire, 

to plan and coordinate their development  pro- 
grams. We realize that the Secretary-General is 
already empowered to do this. However, a resolu- 
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tion to this effect would be a concrete expression 
of the Assembly’s desires in this matter, which 
would facilitate the Secretary-General’s task in a 
field where demands for assistance needs far out- 
weigh the means available.’ 

At the same time we believe that existing facili- 
ties of the United Nations might be more fully 


utilized by the emerging trust territories. We 
would hope that the emerging trust territories 
might take advantage of United Nations facilities 
at the earliest opportunity, so that when these 
countries attain independence they will have readi- 
ly available to them on a continuing basis the 
counsel of experienced specialists already on the 
spot. 

Mr. Chairman, that is what I have to say at 
this stage of the debate. As long as all the Ad- 
ministering Authorities have not spoken and pe- 
titioners continue to be heard, my delegation de- 
sires to reserve the right to speak again on some 
of these specific subjects, if it should find it 
necessary. 


The Responsibility of Aiding 
the World’s Refugees 


Statement by James G. Fulton 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


This is a pleasant and a heartwarming occasion. 
Here are the peoples of the world accepting respon- 
sibility for something that is on the world’s con- 
science. The refugees are looking today to see 
what we are doing about it. I would say that, from 
my point of view, it is a very hopeful occasion. 
As I look around and see the nations that. are here, 
I want to compliment the people who have repre- 
sentatives of their governments present on this 
pleasant occasion and to compliment the ones that 
are increasing their contributions, because it is 
a hopeful sign. 

I believe that we should have the world a good 


* For text of a resolution sponsored by the United States 
on assistance to territories emerging from a trust status 
and newly independent states, see U.N. doc. A/4320 (draft 
resolution VII). The resolution was unanimously adopted 
in plenary session on Dec. 5. 

1Made at the U.N. Pledging Conference for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds on Dec. 10 (U.S. delegation press re- 
lease 3342). 
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world not only for the settled peoples of the 
world, no matter where they are, but for these un- 
settled people. These refugee families should 
be able to have the same progress, security, and 
hope as the rest of us. 

I have always been interested in refugees per- 
sonally. As a Member of the United States Con- 
gress, I was—in the 80th Congress, some time 
ago—the chairman of the Subcommittee for Ref- 
ugees of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, I 
think it is always interesting to hear people who 
have had personal experience. After World War 
II on several occasions during several years, I 
have been in more than a hundred refugee camps 
of all types, sizes, and descriptions. And I am 
one of that great body of the American people that 
have opened their homes and have sponsored refu- 
gees. As a matter of fact I have a refugee who 
works with me here this morning, a fine young 
person who is ambitious. They are the kind of 
people that live up to what we want in the world. 

I would say to you they are a resource of the 
world that we should not overlook. They are not 
only a human resource, but they are an industrial 
and a people’s resource. For example, in the 
United States of America I am very glad to report 
to you that the refugee population, the new United 
States citizens taken from this group, are our most 
law-abiding group of citizens. Secondly, they 
are the healthiest group of our citizens, and, I 
might say, they are certainly an active group. 

Today we have the opportunity to show by 
deeds—by money contributions from each of our 
peoples—the concern felt by all peoples of con- 
science and good will for these refugees. 

This is World Refugee Year. It is therefore 
fitting that each country here represented make a 
real effort to help. Our United States people wel- 
come this help and welcome the chance to join 
with all of you in helping to provide it. 

I am reminded of a Polish proverb that has al- 
ways had a great influence on me, and that is the 
old proverb that says about a village that, if every- 
body will sweep his own doorstep, the whole 
town will be clean. 

If we all do our share on this, we will be able to 
have a clean world, a clean town, and clean refu- 
gee camps, because the refugees will have been 
provided homes. We must provide permanent 
homes for the refugees who are homeless through 
no fault of their own. We must make special ef- 
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forts to work toward permanent solutions of these 
problems, and we must intensify our programs of 
international assistance to meet immediate needs. 


U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 


I turn now to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 

It is with pleasure that I am able to announce 
on behalf of the United States Government a 
pledge of $23 million on behalf of the American 
people to UNRWA for the fiscal year period end- 
ing on June 30, 1960. This pledge is for the relief 
and rehabilitation programs which have now been 
combined in one budget. Payments against this 
pledge will as heretofore be made to an extent not 
to exceed 70 percent of the total government con- 
tributions to UNRWA. I believe we American 
people are doing our share in this regard. 

In past years the United States has provided 70 
percent of UNRWA/’s governmental contributions. 
This proportion of contribution by the United 
States must be considered for the present, and it 
must be for present purposes rather than a per- 
manent fixed arrangement. We feel that it should 
not be considered a commitment on future pro- 
portions because those will be made in the good 
judgment of our Government and our people. 
The United States believes that with the renewed 
life of UNRWA for another 3 years,’ it is timely 
to suggest that a substantially increased portion 
of the costs for the continuation of the agency’s 
support to Palestine refugees should be borne in 
the future by other members of the United 
Nations. 

We hope that more peoples can through the 
governments of member states give more in pro- 
portion to their resources. We member states 
must search our own consciences in the knowl- 
edge that a million human beings are in very real 
need. 

In planning for the years immediately ahead I 
would like to underscore a vital consideration. 
The food, shelter, and medical needs of the Pales- 
tine refugees have first call on the funds available 
to the Agency. After these needs are satisfied, 
whatever funds may be left are allocated to voca- 
tional training and scholarship programs as well 
as self-support projects of various types. These 
are the very programs that give hope for a pro- 


? See p. 31. 
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ductive future to the refugees, particularly to 
the majority of the refugees who are children and 
ambitious young people. Due to lack of funds 
these programs have been moving in starts and 
suspensions. They have been drastically reduced 
and at times practically abandoned. With the 
Palestine refugee population increasing by over 
30,000 each year, as births outnumber deaths, the 
funds to continue and expand these forward-look- 
ing programs become more and more essential. 
Thus greater contributions are needed, and the 
United States urges all member states to join in 
contributing generously to this worthy cause. 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


I would like to turn to the program of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 

The United States has been deeply gratified to 
observe the constructive and energetic measures 
which the High Commissioner has adopted in 
carrying out his programs of aid to the refugees 
under his care. His tireless efforts and the high 
goals he has set have intensified the interest and 
activities of many governments and peoples and 
of many voluntary organizations in this impor- 
tant year for world refugees. We should not 
overlook the voluntary organizations of people 
and groups in many of our countries. 

I am pleased to announce a United States 
pledge of $1,100,000 toward the High Commis- 
sioner’s regular program for 1960. This sum will 
be made available, as in the past, to the extent it 
represents no more than 3314 percent of the total 
contributions made by governments to that 
program. 

In addition the United States has allocated 
$1,070,000 to special projects which the High 
Commissioner has undertaken or plans to under- 
take this year in connection with World Refugee 
Year, which I would like to speak about in a little 
more detail. 


Worid Refugee Year 

I would like to stress that the United States 
Government is intensely interested in assuring the 
success of the World Refugee Year. President 
Eisenhower has issued a special proclamation * to 
the American people calling for a far-reaching 
effort on the part of organizations and citizens 


* For text, see BULLETIN of June 15, 1959, p. 875. 
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to achieve its purposes. The United States has 
pledged special contributions of $4 million toward 
the purposes of the World Refugee Year over 
and above its regular yearly contributions of some 
$40 million to various refugee programs. These 
additional contributions are being administered 
either through the High Commissioner’s Office, 
as I have already indicated, or through other gov- 
ernmental channels, or through voluntary agen- 
cies with long experience in the administration 
of refugee and assistance programs. 

I should point out to you that not all people 
of the United States are well to do and that these 
contributions are coming from our taxpayers big 
and little, large and small, and many of them are 
very hard-working people, so that it comes out of 
their family budgets. 

To mention a few examples of programs that 
have been helped by the United States Govern- 
ment this year as part of the World Refugee 
Year: 

—$600,000 has been made available to the High 
Commissioner as an additional contribution for 
the camp-clearance program. 

—$100,000 for refugees of Greek ethnic origin. 

—$600,000 has been made available to assist the 
rehabilitation of European refugees living out- 
side of camps in Europe, to be administered 
through voluntary agencies. 

—A sum of $800,000 has been contributed for 
European refugees arriving in Hong Kong from 
the mainland of China. $730,000 of this is to be 
administered by the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration and $70,000 by the 
High Commissioner. 

—Another $800,000 has been allocated for 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong and Macau, to 
be administered by the Hong Kong colonial gov- 
ernment and by established voluntary agencies. 

—Another contribution of $300,000 has been 
made available to the High Commissioner for the 
relief of Algerian refugees in Tunis and Morocco. 
This cash sum is in addition to contributions of 
agricultural commodities for emergency relief for 
Algerian refugees, amounting in value, over a 
2-year period, to $7 million. 


Recent legislation passed by the United States 
Congress,‘ of which I am a member, has provided 


‘For an article on “Immigration Legislation, 1959” by 
Frank L. Auerbach, see ibid., Oct. 26, 1959, p. 600. 
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for the entry into the United States of some 61,000 
persons on a nonquota basis, and from 4,000 to 
12,000 visas are expected to be issued to relatives 
of persons previously admitted under earlier refu- 
gee legislation. The United States Congress has 
extended legislation whereby refugees suffering 
from tuberculosis may join close relatives in the 
United States, as well as legislation allowing for 
the admission of orphans and adopted children. 
These are measures which will directly benefit 
some of the most unfortunate cases among the 
refugees. I am particularly pleased to hear rep- 
resentatives this morning speak of their expanded 
efforts and how they are taking care of some of 
the most unfortunate cases. 

The programs of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions in the World Refugee Year within the 
United States have also gone forward vigorously. 
The fine United States Committee for Refugees, 
formed just a year ago, has brought together 
prominent civic-minded citizens from all sections 
of American life in this worthy effort.’ The com- 
mittee is working in close coordination with the 
many American voluntary agencies traditionally 
successful and active in rendering heart-warming 
refugee assistance. These programs over the years 
have made immeasurable contributions in terms of 
effort and resources in the cause of refugees. A 
target goal of $20 million has been established for 
contributions from our United States private citi- 
zens over and above the sums normally being 
contributed. 

Activities on behalf of refugees undertaken 
during the World Refugee Year are a cause of 
great satisfaction to us, and we want to share 
those with the other peoples whose representatives 
are here today. These activities should not result 
in undue optimism or complacency. We know the 
World Refugee Year cannot solve all refugee 
problems. Its major potential, though, is in re- 
ducing human suffering and increasing human 
hope, and these are certain goals that can be 
achieved. Its greatest value lies in the fact that 
the World Refugee Year is a symbol of the con- 
certed desire and will of peoples of friendly na- 
tions to continue and to intensify their efforts to 
help the millions of refugees throughout the world 
who are now patiently waiting with their families 


for permanent homes. These families are suffer- 


‘For background, see ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 709, and 
June 15, 1959, p. 872. 
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ing from loss of ordinary opportunities for a con- 
structive life and even for existence on decent 
levels. 

Our combined efforts of the nations will go far 
to solve their basic human problems. However, 
the best efforts of all of us are essential if we 
are to begin to meet these pressing human needs. 
We in our United States delegation—and may I 
on behalf of the American people—ask you to join 
with us in helping make this a good and under- 
standing world, with security and progress for the 
refugees, too. 


U.N. Votes To Continue Assistance 
to Palestine Refugees 


Following are two statements made in the Spe- 
cial Political Committee by Virgil M. Hancher, 
US. Representative to the General Assembly, dur- 
ing debate on the U.N, Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UN- 
RWA), together with the text of a resolution 
adopted in plenary session on December 9. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 20 


U.S. delegation press release 3300 

I have asked for the floor today to make a few 
general remarks in the hope that they will con- 
tribute in a positive way to the further develop- 
ment of this debate. In doing so, I wish to reserve 
the right to intervene again at a later stage. 

Before turning to the item on our agenda, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to express on behalf of 
the United States Government our profound shock 
and regret at the tragic death of Mr. Leslie Carver 
[Acting Director of UNRWA]. His unstinted 
devotion to the cause of the United Nations con- 
stituted service of the highest order. He will be 
sorely missed. 

The debate which has been initiated in this com- 
mittee on the Palestine refugee problem, a debate 
which has been going on for 11 years, now pro- 
vides each member with an unusual opportunity— 
indeed, an awesome challenge—to contribute to 
the best possible decision with respect to the future 
welfare of the one million Arab refugees. The lot 
of these individuals, about half of whom are chil- 
dren or adolescents, and their future should be 
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uppermost in our minds as the debate proceeds. 

Over the last decade this problem has been ex- 
amined and reexamined. A number of those ex- 
aminations have tended more to generate or re- 
charge emotions than to stimulate reasoned 
responses. In the interest of the refugees them- 
selves, and in the interests of stability and prog- 
ress in the Near East, it is important that we— 
all of us—face the facts of this grave situation in 
a constructive spirit. The United States delega- 
tion is impressed with the relatively moderate tone 
of most of the statements we have heard thus far 
in the committee. 

UNRWA’s mandate is due to expire on June 30 
of next year. At the same time we are faced 
with a relentless increase—more than 30,000 annu- 
ally—in the number of refugees. An inescapable 
corollary is that the already very heavy costs and 
responsibilities will continue to increase if some 
progress is not made promptly on the fundamental 
elements of the problems. 


No Real Progress Yet Made 


We have before us two reports. At the request 
of the last General Assembly the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has prepared a report entitled “Proposals for 
the Continuation of United Nations Assistance 
for the Palestine Refugees.” We all owe him a 
debt of gratitude for the effort and imagination 
which have gone into that report. Certainly the 
Secretary-General’s report merits our careful 
study. While we cannot subscribe to all of the 
recommendations it contains, we do believe that 
there are several, such as rectification of the relief 
rolls, which, if implemented, would be appropri- 
ate and would promote the interest of the refugees. 

We have also given careful consideration to the 
annual report of the Director of the agency ? con- 
cerning the operations and activities of UNRWA 
during the past year and setting forth the antici- 
pated budgetary requirements for the duration of 
the mandate, as well as for the care of the refugees 
during the remainder of 1960. 

On the basis of these reports and a review of 
the history of this issue, we can see the clear out- 
lines of the problem as it exists today. And it is 
with deep regret that we must conclude that no 
real progress has been made toward a fundamental 


*U.N. doc. A/4121 and Corr. 1. 
7 U.N. doc. A/4218. 
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solution of the refugee problem. I think everyone 
here will agree with this conclusion. My delega- 
tion believes that the cause of the refugees them- 
selves is best served by looking ahead. We 
recognize fully that this is an extremely complex 
problem and a solution is not easy. We do not 
pretend to have a pat answer. However, assum- 
ing that all concerned endeavor to approach this 
problem rationally and with a degree of recep- 
tivity to constructive ideas, progress can be made, 

The United Nations Relief and Works Agency, 
for lack of funds and other reasons, has unfortu- 
nately been able really to perform only the “relief” 
part of its mandate. This year’s report of the Di- 
rector, like those of his predecessors, states that 
there has been little or no progress in the ex- 
tremely important “works” aspects of the Agency’s 
responsibilities. 

When the U.N. agreed to extend the life of the 
agency 5 years ago,’ it was expected that some 
progress would be made during the ensuing period 
in rehabilitating the refugees and helping them to 
become self-supporting. The United States at 
that time made clear its expectation that progress 
would be achieved on large-scale projects designed 
to benefit the refugees and the countries concerned. 
We have noted with regret that such expectations 
have not been realized. Only a few programs 
have been implemented. I am referring particu- 
larly to the vocational training programs. These 
programs have proved eminently successful, but 
unfortunately only a very limited number of ref- 
ugees have benefited from them. 

In the past the United States has earnestly tried 
to help the parties principally concerned to find 
a satisfactory solution. In August of 1955 the 
late Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, pro- 
posed that the refugees be enabled to resume a 
life of dignity and self-respect through repa- 
triation or resettlement.* He pledged that the 
United States would support some form of inter- 
national loan which would facilitate Israel’s pay- 
ment of compensation to those refugees choosing 
resettlement and that the United States would 
contribute to a realization of development proj- 
ects. President Eisenhower in 1957 reaffirmed 


*For U.S. statements and text of resolution, see BUI- 
LETIN of Jan. 3, 1955, p. 24. 
* Ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
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these proposals.’ This interest of the United 
States Government and of its citizens in the care 
and in the future well-being and happiness of the 
Palestine refugees remains undiminished. 

The United States is fully aware that the Pales- 
tine refugee problem is unlikely to be solved by 
the time UNRWA’s mandate expires. We are 
fully aware that international support for these 
refugees undoubtedly must continue after June 
30, 1960. 


U.S. Urges Constructive Action 


Having said these things, I should like to say 
also that action limited to the mere extension of 
UNRWA’s mandate is not, in our judgment, a 
satisfactory way to serve the long-term interests 
of the refugees. There should be something more 
than this. Surely it is not unreasonable to hope 
that other constructive steps may also be taken. 

We must not allow ourselves to despair of hope 
for progress. We must not consign a million per- 
sons to indefinite subsistence living, almost de- 
void of possibilities for taking useful and self- 
supporting roles in society. My Government 
believes that the present is, perhaps, a unique 
opportunity for clear reaffirmation, on the part of 
governments most directly concerned and all other 
states motivated by peaceful and humane inten- 
tions, that something constructive can and will be 
done about this problem. We would hope that 
friendly candor and wise imagination would play 
the dominant roles in this discussion. 

We trust that from this committee’s delibera- 
tions will come realistic suggestions as to how 
progress toward the ultimate resolution of this 
refugee problem can be insured. We welcome the 
constructive spirit with which delegations such as 
Ceylon and India have approached this debate. 
We shall continue to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to any suggestion, whether related to the 
PCC [Palestine Conciliation Commission], a new 
commission, or any other possibility, which might 
help move us toward a resolution of the problem. 
We also welcome the timely reminder by the dis- 
tinguished delegate of India that the General As- 
sembly has consistently held to the principle that 
the Palestine refugees be given a choice of repatri- 
ation or compensation. 


*For text of President Eisenhower’s message to Con- 
gress on the Middle East, see ibid., Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83. 
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The United States, as one of the major contrib- 
utors to the relief of the Palestine refugees thus 
far, certainly would welcome consideration of 
sincere and constructive proposals from any quar- 
ter. We favor fuller examination and amplilica- 
tion of various proposals which have already been 
made, especially of the indications of growing 
willingness to make new attempts to solve some 
of the divisive questions of the Near East. Weare 
hopeful that still more specific recommendations 
will be heard in the course of the debate. The 
United States will always do its part in any 
United Nations effort which has as its goal a 
brighter future for the Palestine refugees. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 7 


U.S. delegation press release 3335 


As you are aware, discussions have been taking 
place outside the committee during the past week 
on a resolution dealing with Palestine refugees. 
I am pleased to say that the revised resolution 
which has been tabled by the distinguished rep- 
resentatives of Pakistan and Indonesia ° has the 
full support of the United States. While it lacks 
certain provisions that my delegation would like 
to have seen included, this resolution adequately 
reflects those progressive elements on which we 
believe general agreement could be reached at this 
juncture. 

I will comment only briefly on the details of the 
text. However, I do wish to point out that it 
represents a compromise and, as such, a delicate 
balance which we trust will not be upset by the 
discussions here today. 

We believe that the extension of the Agency’s 
mandate for 3 years is realistic. The United 
States is particularly pleased that this resolution 
calls for appropriate action with regard to the 
pressing need for a rectification of the relief rolls. 

It isthe sincere hope and intention of the United 
States, as a member of the PCC, that in its further 
efforts the Commission will seek the just and 
peaceful implementation of paragraph 11 of Reso- 
lution 194 (III) and will find that the states 
principally concerned are willing to face the prob- 
lem in a spirit of accommodation. It should not 
be overlooked that the PCC already has done 
much constructive work in identifying and evalu- 


° U.N. doc. A/SPC/L. 38/Rev. 1. 
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ating the properties left by some of the Palestine 
refugees. 

We are hopeful that the good wishes of all mem- 
ber states will go to the PCC in its further search 
for realistic and constructive forward steps. 

In concluding these brief remarks let me observe 
that the general tenor of this debate has indicated 
the great desire of the majority of United Nations 
members to do something positive, to do some- 
thing promptly, about this problem. The United 
States is convinced that something can be done. 
We must not allow ourselves to fall into an atti- 
tude of listless resignation. It is therefore our 
hope that during the coming months members 
will actively assist, in every appropriate way, in 
the search for a just and peaceful solution. My 
delegation also fervently hopes that member states 
will underline the support, so widely voiced here, 
for the continuation of UNRWA by substantially 
increased pledges of financial support for the 
Agency. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION’ 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 194 (III) of 11 December 1948, 
302 (IV) of 8 December 1949, 393 (V) of 2 December 1950, 
513 (VI) of 26 January 1952, 614 (VII) of 6 November 
1952, 720 (VIII) of 27 November 1953, 818 (IX) of 4 De- 
cember 1954, 916 (X) of 3 December 1955, 1018 (XI) of 
28 February 1957, 1191 (XII) of 12 December 1957, and 
1315 (XIII) of 12 December 1958, 

Noting the annual report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, in particular the ex- 
piration of the Agency’s mandate on 30 June 1960, 

Noting the recommendation of the Secretary-General 
and the Director of the Agency for the continuation of 
the Agency, 

Noting with deep regret that repatriation or compen- 
sation of the refugees, as provided for in paragraph 11 of 
General Assembly resolution 194 (III) has not been 
effected, and that no substantial progress has been made 
in the programme endorsed in paragraph 2 of resolution 
513 (VI) for the reintegration of refugees either by repa- 
triation or resettlement and that, therefore, the situation 
of the refugees continues to be a matter of serious concern, 

Having reviewed the budget and noting with concern 
that contributions from Member States are not sufficient, 

Recalling that the Agency, as a subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations, enjoys the benefits of the Convention on 
the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations, 


1. Decides to extend the mandate of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 


7 A/RES/1456(XIV) (A/SPC/L.38/Rev. 1) ; adopted in 
plenary session on Dec. 9 by a vote of 80—-0-1 (Israel). 
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the efforts of 28 nations. 


Near East for a period of three years with a review at 
the end of two years; 

2. Requests the Governments concerned to co-operate 
with the Agency in efforts to rectify the situation described 
in paragraphs 17 and 18 of the Director’s report ; 

3. Requests the Director of the Agency to arrange with 
the host Governments the best means of giving effect to 
the proposals contained in paragraph 47 of his report; 

4. Requests the Palestine Conciliation Commission to 
make further efforts to secure the implementation of 
paragraph 11 of General Assembly resolution 194 (III) ; 

5. Directs attention to the precarious financial position 
of the Agency and urges Governments to consider to what 
extent they can contribute or increase their contributions 
so that the Agency can carry out its programmes; 

6. Directs the Agency to continue its programme of 
relief for the refugees, and, in so far as is financially 
possible expand its programme of self-support and voca- 
tional training; 

7. Expresses its thanks to the Director and the staff 
of the Agency for their continued faithful efforts to carry 
out the mandate of the Agency, and to the specialized 
agencies and the many private organizations for their 
valuable and continuing work in assisting the refugees. 


United Nations Proclaims Declaration 
of Rights of Child 


Following is a statement made in Committee 
III (Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural) on Sep- 
tember 28 by Charles W. Anderson, Jr., U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly, together with 
the text of the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child proclaimed in plenary session on November 
20. 


STATEMENT BY MR. ANDERSON 


U.S. delegation press release 3230 


The question of the Draft Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child has already been considered in 
the United Nations for many years—by the Social 
Commission, the Economic and Social Council, and 
the Commission on Human Rights. There has 
finally emerged the draft declaration which the 
28th session of the Economic and Social Council 
has transmitted for our consideration.? 

The drafting of this declaration has taken a 
good deal of time and has, as Ambassador Lépez 
[Salvador P. Lépez, Philippines] pointed out at 
our last meeting [September 25], already involved 
IT am hopeful that it will 


*U.N. doe. E/3229, chapter VII, par. 197. 
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be possible for this committee to complete consid- 
eration of the declaration at this session. 

In my view the declaration does not raise such 
problems as to make the goal of its early comple- 
tion unattainable. The statements which were 
made last Friday underline the basic agreement 
which exists among us on this point. And cer- 
tainly we are all agreed on the importance of the 
declaration itself. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the Third Committee, in having the opportunity 
to complete the declaration this year, can make a 
tremendous contribution to the betterment of the 
world’s children. Moreover, to complete the dec- 
laration at this session can only reflect great credit 
upon the Third Committee itself and upon the 
General Assembly as a whole. 

The Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, adopted by the League of Nations in 1924, 
was the first collective expression by the world 
community of its concern for children. It was to 
bring this declaration up to date that the Social 
Commission of the United Nations undertook its 
reexamination in 1947. The 1924 declaration was 
short and concise. These are qualities which we 
feel might be maintained. The draft declaration 
which has been transmitted to us by the Economic 
and Social Council contains all the basic elements 
relating to the well-being of children. It has not, 
however, succeeded in retaining the qualities of 
brevity and conciseness which we would like to see. 
A declaration should contain principles only, and 
these principles should be set forth in simple, clear 
language which can be easily understood by every- 
one. These principles should not be obscured by 
a detailed elaboration of the application of each 
principle. 

Madam Chairman, my delegation can in fact 
accept the Draft Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child in the form it has been transmitted to us. 
We shall, nevertheless, give careful consideration 
to those proposals made by other delegations with 
a view to arriving at as clear and concise an ex- 
pression as possible of the principles now embodied 
in that declaration. My distinguished colleague 
from the United Kingdom, Lady Petrie, alluded 
last Friday to the statement made before the 28th 
session of the Council by Miss Moser of the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare. Miss Moser, 
you will recall, said that the draft declaration now 
before us is six times longer than the 1924 Geneva 
declaration. She went on to say that the value of 
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the 1924 declaration lay in its directness, brevity, 
and acceptability. In associating ourselves with 
the views expressed by the United Kingdom dele- 
gate and Miss Moser, we remain confident that it 
will be possible for this committee to arrive at a 
text which will both universally commend itself 
for the thoughts which it embodies and for the 
clarity with which these thoughts are expressed. 

Eleven years ago the General Assembly adopted 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
That declaration took a long time in drafting and 
was not adopted without a good deal of debate. 
At that time there were those, Madam Chairman, 
who deprecated the value of that declaration on 
the basis that, since it was no more than a declara- 
tion and therefore had no legally binding force 
on member states, it would not be of any practical 
use. The short history of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights has proven these views to 
be mistaken. The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, although of course not binding in 
law on states members, has had an influence ex- 
ceeding perhaps even the highest expectations of 
those who were its most ardent advocates. The 
declaration has served both as an example and as 
a goal. But, more than that, it has also been in- 
corporated in the constitutions of several coun- 
tries represented in this chamber. It has served 
as a model for national legislation. It has even 
been cited in court decisions. In sum, the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights has been a very 
powerful influence in advancing human rights in 
many countries. 

Madam Chairman, there can be no question as 
to the contribution such a declaration as the Draft 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child can make. 
First, adopting it, we can reaffirm the fundamental 
conviction of all of us that mankind owes the 
child the best it can give. Second, having seen 
the moral impact on the world which the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights has had, we can 
reasonably hope that the draft declaration can 
reinforce some of the principles contained in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. And 
finally, in time to come, like the Universal Decla- 
ration, the Draft Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child will serve as a model for national legis- 
lation and as a guide for action to be taken on a 
national and local level with respect to the well- 
being of children. 

You can depend on the full cooperation of my 
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delegation, Madam Chairman, in reaching lan- 
guage which will be acceptable to all, concise, 
meaningful, and of which we can all be proud. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION? 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 
Preamble 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have, in the 
Charter, reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human 
rights and in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
and have determined to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas the United Nations has, in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, proclaimed that everyone is en- 
titled to all the rights and freedoms set forth therein, 
without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other status, 

Whereas the child, by reason of his physical and mental 
immaturity, needs special safeguards and care, including 
appropriate legal protection, before as well as after birth, 

Whereas the need for such special safeguards has been 
stated in the Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child of 1924, and recognized in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and in the statutes of specialized agen- 
cies and international organizations concerned with the 
welfare of children, 

Whereas mankind owes to the child the best it has to 
give, 

Now therefore, 

The General Assembly 

Proclaims this Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
to the end that he may have a happy childhood and enjoy 
for his own good and for the good of society the rights 
and freedoms herein set forth, and, calls upon parents, 
upon men and women as individuals, and upon voluntary 
organizations, local authorities and national Governments 
to recognize these rights and strive for their observance 
by legislative and other measures progressively taken in 
accordance with the following principles: 


Principle 1 


The child shall enjoy all the rights set forth in this 
Declaration. Every child, without any exception what- 
soever, Shall be entitled to these rights, without distinc- 
tion or discrimination on account of race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other status, whether of 
himself or of his family. 


és Principle 2 


The child shall enjoy special protection, and shall be 
given opportunities and facilities, by law and by other 
means, to enable him to develop physically, mentally, 


* U.N. doc. A/RES/1386 (XIV), adopted unanimously 
in plenary session on Nov. 20. 
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morally, spiritually and socially in a healthy and normal | 


manner and in conditions of freedom and dignity. In 
the enactment of laws for this purpose, the best interests 
of the child shall be the paramount consideration. 


Principle 3 


The child shall be entitled from his birth to a name and 
a nationality. 
Principle 4 


The child shall enjoy the benefits of social security. 
He shall be entitled to grow and develop in health; to 
this end, special care and protection shall be provided 
both to him and to his mother, including adequate pre- 
natal and post-natal care. The child shall have the right 
to adequate nutrition, housing, recreation and medical 
services. 

Principle 5 


The child who is physically, mentally or socially handi- 
capped shall be given the special treatment, education 
and care required by his particular condition. 


Principle 6 


The child, for the full and harmonious development of 
his personality, needs love and understanding. He shall, 
wherever possible, grow up in the care and under the re- 
sponsibility of his parents, and, in any case, in an atmos- 
phere of affection and of moral and material security; a 
child of tender years shall not, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, be separated from his mother. Society and 
the public authorities shall have the duty to extend par- 
ticular care to children without a family and to those 
without adequate means of support. Payment of State 
and other assistance towards the maintenance of children 
of large families is desirable. 


Principle 7 


The child is entitled to receive education, which shall 
be free and compulsory, at least in the elementary stages. 
He shall be given an education which will promote his 
general culture, and enable him, on a basis of equal op- 
portunity, to develop his abilities, his individual judge- 
ment, and his sense of moral and social responsibility, and 
to become a useful member of society. 

The best interests of the child shall be the guiding 
principle of those responsible for his education and guid- 
ance; that responsibility lies in the first place with his 
parents. 

The child shall have full opportunity for play and recre- 
ation, which should be directed to the same purposes as 
education; society and the public authorities shall en- 
deavour to promote the enjoyment of this right. 


Principle 8 
The child shall in all circumstances be among the first 
to receive protection and relief. 
Principle 9 


The child shall be protected against all forms of neglect, 
cruelty and exploitation. He shall not be the subject of 
traffic, in any form. 
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The child shall not be admitted to employment before 
an appropriate minimum age; he shall in no case be 
caused or permitted to engage in any occupation or em- 
ployment which would prejudice his health or education, 
or interfere with his physical, mental or moral develop- 


ment. 
Principle 10 


The child shall be protected from practices which may 
foster racial, religious and any other form of discrimina- 
tion. He shall be brought up in a spirit of understand- 
ing, tolerance, friendship among peoples, peace and 
universal brotherhood, and in full consciousness that his 
energy and talents should be devoted to the service of 
his fellow men. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography * 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 3 December 1959 From the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Pakistan Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council Concerning Kashmir. S/4242. 
December 3, 1959. 2 pp. 


General Assembly 


United Nations International School. Report by the Sec- 
retary-General. A/4293. November 21, 1959. 14 pp. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1960. Revised 
estimates resulting from General Assembly resolution 
1376 (XIV) of 17 November 1959 on the annual prog- 
ress report of the United Nations Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation for 1959. Twenty- 
ninth report of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions to the General Assembly 
at its 14th session. A/4295. November 28, 1959. 3 pp. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1960. Major 
maintenance and capital improvement programme at 
Headquarters. Thirtieth report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions to 
the General Assembly at its 14th session. A/4296. 
November 23, 1959. 3 pp. 

Proposed Amendments to Certain Provisions of the Pen- 
sion Scheme Regulations of the International Court of 
Justice. Report of the Fifth Committee. A/4297. 
November 24, 1959. 4 pp. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1960. Section 
17. Social activities. Thirty-first report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the General Assembly at its 14th session. 
A/4300. November 24, 1959. 21 pp. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1960. Depart- 
ment of Economie and Social Affairs: Organizational 
changes and review of internal procedures relating to 
the technical assistance programme. Thirty-second re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions to the General Assembly at its 
14th session. A/4302. November 25, 1959. 7 pp. 

Question of Hungary. Report of the United Nations 
Special Representative. A/4304. November 25, 1959. 
15 pp. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain libraries in the United States. 
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United Nations Emergency Force. Manner of financing 
the Force: report of the Secretary-General on consulta- 
tions with governments of member states. Corrigen- 
dum. A/4176/Corr. 2. November 25, 1959. 1 p. 

Construction of the United Nations Building in Santi- 
ago, Chile. Report of the Fifth Committee. A/43806. 
November 30, 1959. 4 pp. 

The Korean Question: Report of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea. Report of the First Committee. A/4307. Novem- 
ber 30, 1959. 5 pp. 

Supplementary Estimates for the Financial Year 1959 
(Part II). Thirty-fourth report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions to 
the General Assembly at its 14th session. A/4308, No- 
vember 30, 1959. 3 pp. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1960. Revised 
estimates in respect of the fourteenth session of the 
Commission on the Status of Women, to be held at 
Buenos Aires. Thirty-fifth report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions to 
the General Assembly at its 14th session. A/4310. De- 
cember 1, 1959. 2 pp. 

Reservations to Multilateral Conventions: the Convention 
on Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation. Report of the Sixth Committee. A/4311. De- 
cember 1, 1959. 13 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. 
Report by the Secretary-General on measures taken 
by the governments of member states to further the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries in 
accordance with General Assembly resolution 1316 
(XIII). Additional replies from governments—France. 
A/4220/Add. 8. December 1, 1959. 22 pp. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council: Offers by Member 
States of Study and Training Facilities for Inhabitants 
of Trust Territories—Report of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Report of the Fourth Committee. A/4320. De- 
cember 3, 1959. 4& pp. 

Question of the Frontier Between the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland Under Italian Administration and Ethiopia. 
Report of the Ethiopian Government on the progress of 
the negotiations between the Governments of Ethiopia 
and Italy, with the assistance of the independent person 
concerning the terms of reference for arbitration as pro- 
vided in General Assembly resolution 1345 (XIII) of 13 
December 1958. A/4323. Dec. 3, 1959. 44 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Notification by United Kingdom of application (subject 
to a deciaration) to: Malta, November 23, 1959. 


Finance 
Agreement establishing the Inter-American Development 
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Bank, with annexes. Done at Washington April 8, 1959." 

Signed and acceptances deposited: Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Paraguay, December 16, 1959; Chile, De- 
cember 17, 1959. 


Property 

Convention for the protection of industrial property. 
Signed at London June 2, 1934. Entered into force 
August 1, 1938. 53 Stat. 1748. 
Adherence effective: Iran, December 16, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Belgium 

Agreement amending annex B of the mutual defense as- 
sistance agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2010). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Brussels October 27 
and December 1, 1959. Entered into force December 1, 
1959. 


Turkey 

Agreement for the establishment of a facility for repair- 
ing and rebuilding M-12 range finders in Turkey. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Ankara November 30, 
1959. Entered into force November 30, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Resident Consuls Assigned 
to Lusaka and Blantyre 


Press release 860 dated December 16 

The Department of State announced on December 16 
that resident consuls will be assigned to Lusaka, North- 
ern Rhodesia, and to Blantyre, Nyasaland. In each 
ease the resident consul will be a member of the staff 
of the consulate general at Salisbury. The resident 
consuls will be available to perform notarial and other 
consular services. The resident consul at Lusaka is ex- 
pected to arrive there in January 1960; the office of the 
resident consul at Blantyre is to be opened in February 
1960. 


Designations 


Richard Hallock Davis as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs, effective December 11. (For bio- 
graphic details, see Department of State press release 
863 dated December 16.) 

Frank K. Hefner as Deputy Director, Office of Inter- 
national Financial and Development Affairs, effective 
December 13. 

Charles H. Russell as Director, U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion, Paraguay, effective December 15. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 857 dated 
December 15.) 


* Not in force. 
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PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent 07 Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be oh 
tained from the Department of State. 
The Republic of China. Pub. 6844. Far Eastern Series 
81. 63 pp. 25¢. 

This pamphlet is a description of the present territorial 
base of free China, its history, and its resources. It is 


an account of the progress made by the Republic of China | 


since 1949 and its prospects for the future. 


Mutual Security in Action—Viet-Nam. Pub. 6896. Far 
Eastern Series 83. 14 pp. 10¢. 

A fact sheet discussing the country, government, economy, 
and the role of U.S. assistance. 


Mutual Security in Action—Jordan. Pub. 6897. Near 
and Middle Eastern Series 44. 10 pp. 10¢. 

A fact sheet discussing the country, government, and the 
U.S. military and economic assistance programs. 


Mutual Security in Action—Turkey. Pub. 6898. Near 
and Middle Eastern Series 45. 16 pp. 10¢. 

A fact sheet discussing the country, government, economy, 
and U.S. military and economic assistance. 


Mutual Security in Action—the Philippines. Pub. 6908. 


Far Eastern Series 84. 12 pp. 10¢. 


A fact sheet discussing the country, government, economy, 
and the role of U.S. assistance. 


Mutual Security in Action—India. Pub. 6910. Near and 
Middle Eastern Series 46. 20 pp. 10¢. 
A fact sheet discussing the country and its people, gov- 
ernment, economy, and U.S. assistance. 


Mutual Security in Action—Spain. Pub. 6913. European 
and British Commonwealth Series 58. 14 pp. 10¢. 

A fact sheet discussing the country, history, government, 
economy, and the role of U.S. assistance. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4311. 5 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil, amending agreement of December 31, 1956, as 
corrected and amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Washington September 2, 1959. Entered into force 
September 2, 1959. 


Surplus Property—Sale of Excess Military Property in 
Taiwan. TIAS 4812. 11 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
China. Exchange of notes—Signed at Taipei July 22, 
1959. Entered into force July 22, 1959. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4313. 
5pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
France, amending agreement of June 19, 1956, as 
amended—Signed at Washington July 22, 1959. Entered 
into force September 22, 1959. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


How Foreign Policy Is Made 


Who makes our foreign policy and how is it made? Who 
decides what the Nation shall do in its relations with the rest of 
the world and how are decisions reached ? 


These questions are discussed in a new edition of the popular 
Department of State publication, How Foreign Policy Is Made. 
This short, illustrated pamphlet describes briefly ‘and directly 

. the role of the President 
. the role of Congress 
. the role of the official household 


. the composition and task of the National Security 
Council ’ 


the functions and organization of the Department of 
State 


the effect other nations may have on our policy making 


the basic part played by our citizenry in determining 
foreign policy decisions 


Publication 6892 
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